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Commissioners Issue 
Program for Coming 
New York Meeting 


Committee Meetings Start Monday, 
November 29, With Final Plenary 
Session on Friday, December 3 


PRES. KNOWLTON TO PRESIDE 


Uniform Accounting, Unauthorized 
Insurance, Rating Methods, Acci- 
dent and Health Among Reports 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has issued the program 
for the semi-annual meeting running 
from Monday, November 29, through 
Friday morning, December 3, at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City, 
where NAIC gatherings have been held 
for some time in the years in which 
mid-year sessions have been scheduled 
here. It is expected that attendance will 
exceed 1,000 persons in all branches of 
insurance, and for some Commissioners 
this may be their final NAIC meeting. 
In several states, including New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, Demo- 
cratic governors were elected last week 
to succeed Republican incumbents in 
1955, which likely will lead to some 
changes in Insurance Department heads. 


Three Plenary Sessions 


For the mid-winter meeting here the 
first day will be devoted to subcommittee 
meetings, with the executive committee 
in session during the late afternoon. 
Tuesday, November 30, and Wednesday, 
December 1, are devoted largely to 
committee meetings. The first plenary 
session of the NAIC comes Tuesday 
morning, with the second on Thursday 
afternoon, and the final plenary gather- 
ing, an executive session, on Friday 
morning, December 3. On Thursday 
morning the only scheduled event is a 
meeting of the executive committee. 

Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire 
Commissioner, will preside at the ple- 
nary sessions as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. His term of office runs until 
the 1955 meeting of the association at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, 
May 30-June 3. Robert B. Taylor, Ore- 
gon, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, will preside at the meetings of that 
committee. 

The. schedule of 
committee gatherings 


subcommittee and 
during the con- 
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Too bad people can’t be as 
unconcerned as Mr. Turtle 
when a big wind strikes. 
But since they can’t, why 
not protect their pocketbooks 
with extended coverage in- 
surance or the new Broad 
Form for dwellings. 
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Colonial Life Policies 


Create Wantmanship 


Call it price appeal, customer acceptance, 
policyholder satisfaction, pride of ownership, 
or anything else that makes more sales—it 
all adds up to the public’s need and desire 
—it’s wantmanship for Colonial’s complete 


series of Life plans. 


Not Just Low Cost But 
GUARANTEED LOW COST 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


Home Office East Orange, N. J. 


RicHarD B. Evans, President 


Those who look ahead see Colonial 
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Special Policies Get 
Attention at LIAMA 
Meeting In Chicago 


Aggressive Selling Situation Dis- 
turbs Some of Agency 
Executives Attending 


NEW RECORDS | NATIONWIDE 


Life Insurance Participating in 
Rising Prosperity; LIAMA 
Membership 253 Cos. 


By CLarENcE AxMAN 
Chicago, November 11—As The East- 


ern Underwriter went to press indica- 
tions are that R. R. Davenport, vice 
president, Southwestern Life, Dallas, 
will be elected president of AMA. 


Chicago—With a registration of 800, 
the largest attendance in its 37 years’ 
history, LIAMA is holding its 37th an- 
nual convention here this week. Reports 
brought from all parts of the country 
are that life insurance is a leading fac- 
tor in the great prospe rity being experi- 
enced by the nation. In October some 
companies broke their all-time records 
for any month. One interesting feature 
of the present production Situation is 
the large amount of insurance being 
written by some of the companies or- 
ganized in the past few years. Applying 
for membership in LIAMA are a dozen 
companies, who will be admitted this 
week by the board of LIAMA. Present 
membership is 253 companies. Nothing 
in sight in nation’s economy indicated 
that the nation will experience a reces- 
sion, 


Appraise Aggressive Selling 


While putting on new business is not 
a current problem, there are some fac- 
tors in the aggressive selling situation 
which disturbs some executives here. 
These are the aspects respecting special 
policies and the large extent of adver- 
tising In mage azines of national circula- 
tion about those new contracts. Several 
specs ikers talked on the floor about the 
special contracts and their advertising 
About 50 companies now have new con 
tracts featuring costs with other com- 
panies constantly announcing new ones. 
The principal proponent of aggressive 
selling appearing on the program was 
Dudley Dowell, executive vice president 
of New York Life, who told of the keen 
competition for the consumer's dollar 
and described aggressive competition “as 
a most signific ant and encouraging fea- 
ture of the resurgence of an enterpris- 
ing spirit.” He said competition is an 
antidote for complacency. 

Another subject of great interest here 
has to do with the sweeping changes 
in the revised Revenue Act with its 
adoption of new regulations and speciai 
rulings. This was described by Eugene 
M. Thore, general counsel, Life Insur- 
ance enaemien of America. He said 
the life business will be occupied for 
many, many months in cooperating with 
the Internal Revenue Service in de- 
veloping adequate and satisfactory regu- 
lation. “There will be special problems 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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DIET . . . Many diabetics can success- 
fully control their condition by following a 
carefully regulated but varied and nutri- 
tious diet. There is one basic rule, however, 
that all diabetics must observe—they must 
restrict their intake of those foods that read- 
ily change to sugar in the body. 


EXERCISE ... In the successful treat- 
ment of diabetes, exercise is essential be- 
cause it helps keep blood sugar at a safe 
level. In other words, exercise helps “*burn 
up” sugars and starches so that they do 
not accumulate in the system and cause 
distressing symptoms. 

INSULIN ... This substance is indis- 
pensable in those cases of severe diabetes 
that cannot be controlled by diet and exer- 
cise. Thanks to the development of in- 


creasingly effective forms of insulin . . . as 
well as greater knowledge of the disease 
resulting from continued research . . . dia- 


betes can generally be controlled more 
successfully than ever before. 


It is estimated that one million Ameri- 
cans are known to have diabetes today. By 
faithfully cooperating with their doctors in 
using the three keys to diabetes control, 
most diabetics . . . young and old. . . can 
usually live full and active lives. What a 
contrast between this bright outlook and 
the old days when so little could be done 
to save diabetics! 

Studies indicate that millions of our peo- 
ple, who do not have diabetes now, are 
likely to develop it some time in the future. 
This is why it is so important to know the 
following facts: 

1. You are more likely to develop diabetes 

Wis, 

a. the disease has occurred in your 
family 
b. you are middle-aged and 
overweight. 
2. You should suspect diabetes if. . . 


a. you notice weight loss despite con- 





stant hunger and high food con- 
sumption 


a 


. you feel constantly fatigued, thirsty, 
or urinate excessively. 

Early in its course, diabetes may cause 
no symptoms at all. In fact, it may pro- 
gress silently and damage your health be- 
fore you are aware of it. This points up the 
necessity of regular medical examinations. 
The earlier diabetes is discovered and 
treated, the better are the chances to bring 
it under control. 

Fortunately, tests for diabetes detection 
are simple, speedy and painless. Everyone 
should have periodic health examinations 

. including urinalysis. lf the test shows 
sugar, your doctor can make further exam- 
inations which tell whether you have dia- 
betes. If you have the disease, you and your 
doctor can work together to help control 
it. With proper precautions, your chances 
of living long, happily and usefully are 
unusually good today. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
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Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


Must Hold Public Good-Will In New Zimmerman Sees SS, Fringe Benefits, 
Competitive Era Says R. E. Pille 


( ‘hicago—This country has entered an- 
other period in American business of 
rough, tough, competitive selling, Rich- 
ard E. Pille, vice president in charge 
of agencies for Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, N. J., told Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association in his 
address as president at the annual meet- 
ing here. 


“With it have come,” said Mr. Pille, 
“the normal concomitants of credit ex- 
tension, aggressive advertising, sales 


campaigns, price wars, even some bor- 
der line ethical practices. Whenever 
America has a buyers’ market the public 
We have a buyers’ market. The 
is shopping now. If you share 
opinion, you will agree that our 
since it is a part of the eco- 
nomic machine, and we do not operate in 
a vacuum, cannot escape some of this 
influence—in fact, for better or for 
worse—may alter our sales course ac- 
cordingly. 


Should Hold On to Advantages 


shops. 
public 
that 

business, 





“Is it too presumptuous of me to sug- 
gest that we seek the new, as we should, 
and as we try to improve the old, as we 
should, that we should also hold fast to 
what experience has taught us is good, 
and workable, and sound? The answers 
to some of our problems may not lie 
wholly in the thrill of the untried or the 
glamour of the new adventures. They 
may also lie partly down the less excit- 
ing but practical path of doing with re- 
newed vigor what we know has brought 
sound results in the past. Is that the cry 
of the reactionary? It is not, it is sim- 
ply the assertion of a strong belief that 
we surely do not want to lose some of 
the advantages we have fought so hard 
to acquire, especially in our industry 
marketing pattern. 

“The American and Canadian life in- 
surance salesman has written an enor- 
mous amount of life insurance in the last 
50 vears, under an industry sales pattern 
laid down by the life insurance compa- 
nies. In my judgment, certain parts of 
that pattern remain fundamental and 
account for much of that amazing rec- 
ord. Not as a matter of morals or 
ethics, but as a matter of hard headed 
business logic, some parts of that gen- 
eral sales pattern seem doubly important 
today in an era tinged with opportunism. 
But, some parts of that general sales 
pattern appears to be changing under the 
philosophy of a buyers’ market. I would 
personally hate to see us lose the reser- 
voir of public good-will built in the last 
half century by this sales pattern. It 
seems to me that Organizing for Sales 
would then become a most difficult un- 
dertaking. 


Longe Range Security 


“What are some of the fundamental 
parts of the sales pattern that helped 
to build that reservoir of good-will in 


the public and in our sales force? 

“We have a public and a sales force 
conditioned to think of life insurance in 
terms of long range security. 

“Our salesmen above all else sell the 
guarantees, the certainty of money for 
self or family when needed most—at 
death, in emergency, at old age e—regard- 
less of and in contrast to other forms 
of property. 

“A decreasing proportion of life insur- 
ance funds are now going under settle- 
ment options. Could this be partly be- 
cause our salesmen are losing their once 
unshakable faith in guaranteed income ? 

“Far more coverages are being sold 
for shorter durations or with less emer- 





PILLE 


RICHARD E. 


gency value, or with lower long range 
savings elements. Is this because of 
sales opportunism and a weakened belief 
in the long pull guarantees ? 

“Can the salesman who has been suc- 
cessful in marketing the trust concept 
of life insurance also sell short term gain 
or fluctuating values? Is that combina- 


tion psychologically unsound for the 
seller to believe and the buyer to ac- 
cept? Is it an attempt to have one’s 


A physical impos- 
trying 


cake and eat it too? 
sibility everyone seems to be 
economically these days. 


Competition Not Within Business 


“We have a sales force conditioned to 


believe that its primary competition is 
not from within the business but from 
without; not from the other insurance 
salesman, but from the other uses man 


has for his premium dollar. 

“Once, before we became interstate 
commerce, we had an_ inter-company 
practice agreement reasonably effective 
in its influence against replacement of 
personal business. What has happened 


to the spirit of that agreement in the 
rough and tumble fight for employe 
plans for instance, where that age-old 


technique of always disturbing the buyer 
has become almost universal practice? 
You recall the technique of the question 
—are you accumulating your dividends ? 
And the insidious technique of the an- 
swer—you are? You are not? Are we 
helping our outside competitors to an 
easy market because our inside competi- 
tion is lessening our stature in the eyes 
of the buyer? When two sellers of the 
same product deny each other too vigor- 
ously, can we blame the buyer for saying 
a plague on both your houses, I'll turn 
to another ? 

“If we compete too aggressively with 
each other in word or deed, will we 
have enough energy left to meet our 
lifelong chief competitor, procrastination, 
the new car, today’s pleasures ? 

“We have a public conditioned to be- 
lieve that there is little difference be- 
tween insurance companies, that all com- 
panies are good companies. 

“Our business has all the elements of 
a quasi public trust founded on the be- 
lief that all insurance is good insurance. 
We have grown great pursuing the ac- 
ceptance of that idea, preaching the doc- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Limiting Field for Life Insurance 


Chicago—Despite what he termed 
“four major threats to life insurance and 
its agency system of distribution,” 
LIAMA’s Managing Director Charles J. 
Zimmerman concluded that “the life in- 
surance business is today stronger and 
its future than 
As final speaker at the week-long an- 
nual meeting of LIAMA in Chicago, Mr. 
life 


brighter ever before.” 


Zimmerman listed as threats to the 
insurance business: 

Further expansion of Social Security 
beyond its originally intended subsis- 
tence level of benefits. 

Further unbridled and unsound growth 
of fringe benefits for employes. 

Future complex governmental regula- 
tion that could confine the life insurance 
business like a strait jacket. 

Fratricide that now or in the fu- 
ture the actions of some men in life 
insurance management may be governed 
by motives other than those of trustee- 
ship. 

On the bright side, Mr. Zimmerman 
pointed to “a legislative and_ political 
climate that is today somewhat more 
conducive to sales progress than it has 
been in the past, and market and eco- 
nomic opportunities that are better than 
ever.” 

Commenting on “an increasingly fa- 
vorable acceptance of life insurance by 
the public,” LIAMA’s managing director 
said this condition is due in part to the 
fact that “the services life insurance 
performs are growing in usefulness and 
essentiality, and also that life insurance 
management is exerting more alert and 
vigorous leadership in the public inter- 
est than it once did.” 

Conceding that the agency system of 
distributing life insurance through agents 
and agencies will alter in some respects 
during the next 25 years, Mr. Zimmer- 
man suggested that this will be because 
the agency system “is and must con- 
tinue to be a dynamic system, respon- 
sive to change.” 

He said the agency system is still “the 
best means we know of to distribute life 
insurance and the only system under 
which life insurance can fulfill its great 
mission of enabling men to attain the 
blessings of personal security without 
yielding individual freedom.” 





Narrowing Effect on Market 


Elaborating on his suggested four 
threats to the life insurance business, 
Mr. Zimmerman said that “already So- 


cial Security has had a narrowing effect 
on our marketgas it has evolved from 
a bare subsistence-level concept to a 
bare comfort-level concept.” 

Referring to a statement 
retary of Health, Education 
fare to the effect that the market for 
life insurance is today broader than 
ever, Mr. Zimmerman said, “this is true, 
but only because our expanding econ- 


by the Sec- 
and Wel- 


omy has broadened this market more 
rapidly than the encroachments of 
Social Security and government insur- 


ance have narrowed it.” 

The speaker said he wanted to make 
it absolutely clear that “the life insur- 
ance business has had no quarrel with 
the need for a Social Security system 
based on a_ subsistence- level concept.” 
He explained: “Our quarrel is not with 
the need, but with the degree of expan- 
sion of such a system. The real danger 
lies in the philosophy which motivates 
the expansion of that system and who 
is so naive or optimistic as to believe 


that strenuous efforts will not be made 
to expand it further?” 

Pointing out that “government has its 
necessary place in the pattern of per- 
sonal security,” Mr. Zimmerman pre- 
dicted that “the success of government 
will be in proportion to the degree which 


it does not dominate and interfere with 
the right of men to attain personal 
security and _ financial independence 


through their own efforts.” 

Turning to the “second factor that is 
narrowing the market for individual life 
insurance, ” Mr. Zimmerman described 
“the tremendous growth of fringe bene- 
fits and their costs since 1940.” 

Relating this to his first point, he 
said: “It seems to me that the man who 
places his primary dependency on gov- 
ernment for security and the balance of 
his dependency on the employer for se- 
curity is no longer truly a free man; his 


freedom of choice and action is inevit- 
ably restricted.” 
He suggested that in fostering this 


growth of fringe benefits for employes, 
“business has assumed a far greater 
obligation and responsibility than even 


it may realize.” 
Commenting on the third threat to the 


agency system, Mr. Zimmerman ac- 
knowledged that “no one will quarrel 
with the desirability and propriety of 
proper governmental supervision.” But 
he suggested that it should be “en- 
lightened supervision that leaves man- 
agement the right to manz age, to exer- 
cise initiative and imaginz tion, to ex- 
periment, to lead, to compete.” 

His hope: “that supervision of life 


insurance does not develop into regula- 
tion that would mean governing or di- 
recting.” 

Rise in Tontine Sales 


Mr. Zimmerman amplified the fourth 
threat to the agency system—fratricide. 
“Regretfully we see today a rise in 


the sale of tontine insurance through 
misrepresentation and through the mak- 
ing of promises which honest men 
know cannot be kept. We suspect that 
some companies being formed are not 
motivated primarily by the desire to 
serve the insuring public as much as to 
evade taxation, 


secure capital gain, or 
or to grasp personal profit at the ex 
pense of the public ie 

Stating that “no company can long 


survive operating at cross purposes with 
the moral principles of its institution,’ 
Mr. Zimmerman recalled that “from its 
inception, life insurance has embraced 
the cloak of trusteeship. 

He spoke of this threat of fratricide 
as “the excesses of only a few, which, 
nevertheless, cannot help but tarnish all 
of us at some time and for some time.” 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Zimmer- 
man discussed the functions of a trade 
association and, specifically, the present- 
day role of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Siating that 
any trade association must have definite 
and worthwhile objectives, he cited 
LIAMA’s dedication “to the continued 
improvement of life insurance distribu- 
tion through the agency system for the 
benefit of all the people.” 

He said that in his opinion LIAMA: 
‘is geared to do those things which 
individual companies cannot do as well 
for themselves or cannot do at all; 
through scientific research brings to the 


attention of its members facts which 
either are new or which confirm what 
was already suspected; helps instill 


sound operating philosophies in member 
companies and in the entire life insur- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Claris Adams Explains Tax Situation M.P.Hughes Gives ee ae 


Chicago—Claris Adams, executive vice 
president and general counsel of Ameri- 


the 


can Life Convention, explained 

Washington company tax situation to 
the LIAMA meeting, going over the 
tax background, the formation of the 
Joint Tax Committee and this commit- 
tee’s work with the Ways and Means 
Committee’s subcommittee to arrive at 
a tax formula satisfactory to the Gov- 


ernment and the companies. Summing 


up the present situation Mr. Adams said 


in part: 

“The Joint Tax Committee of our 
company insurance organization, after 
long and arduous labor, brought forth 
a program which retained the flat tax 
as a base but ae a added features. 
in substance the plan proposed is a tax 


at the going ee rate on a percent- 


age of dividends roughly 


policyholders’ 
calculated to tax the interest content of 


such dividends and a tax at the grow- 
ing corporate rate on profits of stock 
companies distributed in the form of 


dividends to stockholders. However, since 
variance in the dividend 
companies, a_bal- 
This was a 
corporate 


there is a wide 
policies of different 
ancing factor was included. 
suggested tax at the going 
rate on a percentage of net investment 
income which would roughly approx- 
imate the current flat tax. In addition, 


investment income on Group annuities 
and certain similar funds were elim- 
inated from the tax base to avoid the 
competitive disadvantage which compa- 
nies issuing such contracts now suffer 
as compared to self-administered retire- 
ment funds by the large corporations. 
“This formula was approved by the 
Tax Committee, the boards of the vari- 
ous constituent company organizations 
and the memberships thereof. However, 
the action was not unanimous. The plan 
has its strong critics both among mutual 
and stock companies which have served 
notice that they would appear in oppo- 
sition *to the plan at the forthcoming 
hearings. 
“The ¢ 
the experts of 


“ongressional subcommittee asked 
the Stamm Committee 
and members of the Treasury staff to 
make a thorough analysis of a wide 
variety of tax plans as a possible basis 


for permanent legislation. We under- 
stand this report has been completed 
and will soon be released. When it is 


available, the company Tax Committee 
will again meet to give full considera- 
tion to any questions which it may 
present. Whether or not this will result 
in any modification of our present pro- 
posal remains to be seen. 

“Of one thing I am very certain. It 
is important that the industry present 
as strong a common front as_ possible 
because J am convinced that a serious 
division of our forces and a confusion 
of voices at the hearing could well result 
in a final solution thi at would be unfor- 
tunate for all of us. 


Morton Boyd on Organizing for Sales 


Chicago—Discussing how his company 
maximum sales re- 
Com- 


told 


are 


is organized for the 
Morton 
monwealth 

LIAMA this 
the brought 
ture but even directors and stockholders 


Boyd, president of 
Life of 
that 
into 


sult, 
Louisville, 
not only 


the 


week 
officers sales pic- 


are made sales conscious. There is a 
production committee of the board that 
ores each month with agency officers 


and determines broad agency policy. He 


conceded that much of this operation 


was possible because the company was 
small. 
Mr. Boyd suggested that an ardent 


belief in selling was vital to success in 
organizing for sales. He said: “We be- 
lieve in sales promotion; in contests; in 
quotas; in conventions at attractive 
spots; in prizes; production clubs and 
gadgets. Because we feel this way and 
are free to act accordingly, we do more 


than admit we are in the business of 
selling—we proclaim it for all to hear 
and go ahead with the job without 


apology either to the public which bene- 
attention or to the field 


fits from our } 
force whose employment is predicated 
on the understanding that in our com 


pany they must be salesmen to succeed.” 


Compensation—Tool of Management 


Discussing compensation, calling it ‘a 
most effective tool in field management, 
Mr. Boyd said, “In my company com- 
pensation is at a higher rate and in a 
larger proportion to total compensation 
than in many companies. We do not 
worry about overpaying for sales be- 
cause if the business persists we know 
we can afford the liberal commissions 
paid and if it lapses, we control the situ- 
ation by imposing compensation penal- 
ties in geometric progression. 

He explained the “use of variables in 
our compensation to emphasize manage 
ment objectives.” He illustrated: “In our 
branch office agencies we pay our agents 
a substantial persistency bonus based 
on net new production weighted by vol 
ume, by pers Ech y, by length of service. 
Our branch office managers are paid 


basis of net new production of 
their agencies weighted by the renewal 
lapse rate of the agency and by the 
number of successful agents. In our dis- 
trict office agencies, we pay our man- 
agers based on the net new production 
of their agencies weighted by total 
(Continued on Page 22) 


on the 


Speaking on behalf of the Life Under 
writers Association of Canada, whose 
members, he said, “comprise almost 75% 
of all full-time life underwriters in Can- 


ada,” M. P. Hughes, president of this 
association, discussed before LIAMA 
four aspects of life insurance selling 


“which are the current concern of Cana- 
dian field men.” He cited: loose mer- 
chandising, the need for more inspiring 
and varied self-management aids, the il- 
lusion of security as created by unlim- 
ited maximums for Group insurance, cut- 
rate policies. 

“First on the list is the sudden trend 
to loose merchandising of our product 
by unlicensed and untrained personnel,” 
said Mr. Hughes. “I refer to so-called 
Group or mass coverage being offered 
this year by investment salesmen and 
other savings corporations, In the past 
few years we have had excellent insti- 
tutional and company advertising, stress- 
ing the tremendous value of having 
trained and_ professional underwriters 
available to give expert service in the 
buying of life insurance.” He said that 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada foresees that this loose mer- 
chandising by untrained people “will 


lead backward to the dark ages of un- 
ethical practices, confusion and again 
low prestige for the full-time under- 


writer. 

“Our next suggestion is that you con- 
tinually help us to manage ourselves,” 
Mr. Hughes said. “We of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada would 
like to suggest that more continuous, 
colorful and varied methods of self- 
management be offered to the field 
force. We suggest that you, our sales 
managers, give thought to our inherent 
desire for variety and give us regular 
variety and change of color in our plan- 
ning aids. Put a new look on our self- 
management or planning guides regu- 
larly, so that we can receive renewed 
enthusiasm for the same old but impor- 
tant job of managing ourselves.” 

Group Maximum Trend 
On his third point, Mr. Hughes spoke 
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Best in the Pension Trust Field 
...Here’s Why: 


1. Guaranteed issues — no rejections to a specified amount. 
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of “the deferred frustrations which we 
underwriters 


life ( must someday face 
from higher and higher maximums of 
Group life insurance.” He called this 


a growing trend which “we feel cannot 
help but create an illusion of security 
for a rapidly increasing number of 
policyholders.” He pointed to the fact 
that “this illusion will be held onto like 
the last lifeboat of a sinking ship right 
up to the last minute before retirement 

_. now the Group life policyholder can’t 
afford to convert and he shouts ‘why 
doesn’t someone tell us these things ?”” 

In answer to his own question about 
who receives the blame for this kind of 
selling, Mr. Hughes said, “Not the man 


who got the Group credit not the 
company but it is the future life 
underwriter who is left — servicing 
that policyholder who will bear full 
brant... 

He explained that “we are in full ac- 
cord with Group coverage as a_ basic 
mass coverage on a realistic minimum 
basis.” To point out why life under- 
writers today are concerned with this 
problem, he said: “It is we the life un- 
derwriters who have to face the judge 


and jury of public opinion and we do not 
want to be convicted on circumstantial 
evidence for someone else’s crime.” 

Mr. Hughes made his fourth sugges- 
tion: “that gigantic power brakes be 
put on the speed wagon carrying cut- 
rate policies.” Explaining that “we are 
neither pleased nor proud of the vari- 
ous designs of bargain basements that 
many companies are opening up,” Mr. 
Hughes suggested that “we have reason 
to believe that the majority of life un- 
derwriters are expected to take a cut 
in commissions in order to merchandise 
these new low rate policies. 

He closed with an expression of hope 
that his audience of more than 700 
agency officers from U. S. and Canadian 
life insurance companies would be just 
as concerned about these problems as 
he and his’ fellow underwriters in 
Canada. 


New Directors of LIAMA 


Chicago, Ill—Four new members of 
LIAMA’s board of directors are: D. E. 
Kilgour, assistant general manager, 
Great-West Life; William J. Hamrick, 
agency vice president, Gulf Life; Frank 
L. Whitbeck, vice president, Union Life, 
and William B. Stannard, vice president, 
Occidental Life of California 


NALU President Walker 
Raps Tontine Activity 


Chicago—President Robert L. Walker 
of NALU addressing LIAMA discussed 


among other things what he called the 


resurgence of semi-tontine or profit- 
sharing policies through the Southern, 
Western and Mountain states saying: 


“In their proposals to prospects they 
pile probability on top of remote possi- 
bility in order to arrive at fantastic 
estimates of profits to the buyers. The 
integrity and fair dealing of legitimate 
life insurance proposals is literally cru- 
cified in the minds of any gullible pros- 
pect foolish enough to impute to these 
estimates the reliability usually attached 
to regular dividend estimates. The earned 
reputation of legal reserve insurance is 
being prostituted.” 


He said NALU has already openly 
declared war on semi-tontine plans 
wherever found. President Walker paid 


a high tribute to weekly premium insur- 
ance. He said: “Millions of people have 
but little, if any, savings or security 
other than the life insurance they own. 
Such are the people who buy weekly 
premium life insurance.” He said: “Dol- 
lar for dollar and value for value they 
get their money’s worth.” 
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Dr. Wallace's Study Shows Companies 
May Be Overestimating Agency Forces 


Chicago—Effective planning and or- 
ganizing for sales depend on an accurate 
picture of the actual size and composi- 
tion of a company’s agency force, Dr. S. 
Rains Wallace, Jr., director of research, 
LIAMA, told the annual meeting. 

Dr. Wallace pointed out that mem- 
bers of LIAMA’s research staff, in 
looking at agents’ performance records 
and examining turnover results, have 
pespected that some of the companies’ 
planning and organizing efforts may 
have been in vain because they are 
based on a greatly overestimated agency 
force. : 

“We like to check our suspicions, un- 
comfortable or not,” he said, “by trying 
to get facts. In thinking about this 
problem, we decided that the only source 
for the real facts was the agents them- 
selves. We recognized that getting the 
facts from them would be quite a job 
but we decided to try.” Dr. Wallace 
told how the associz ition went to a num- 
ber of larger companies for permission 
to interview a sample of their full-time 
agents who had been under contract for 
more than one, but less than four years. 
He said that the Retail Credit Corpora- 
tion was selected to do the interviewing. 

Each of the agents picked for the sam- 
ple received a personal letter from 
LIAMA explaining the purpose of the 
study and asking for his cooperation. 
The Retail Credit representative called 
him on the phone 2 asking for an inter- 
view held in various places but never 
at the agency office. 

As for the returns, which were closed 
as recently as the middle of October, 
Dr. Wallace said, “We actually found 
and got information from about 1,100, 
or 85% of the total sample.” Stating 
that much of the material is still un- 
analyzed, Dr. Wallace focused his at- 
tention on two important questions and 
the answers as revealed by this study. 

Number Under Contract Tested 

The first question: “How many of 
these men are actually still under con- 
tract to the reporting companies ?” 
showed the number of agents surely un- 
der contract as 73%. 

He reminded his audience that the 
men sampled were hired between May, 
1950 and May, 1953 and were reported 
to LIAMA by the companies as_ being 
under a full-time contract as of July, 
1954. He gave as the definite impression 
that the great bulk of terminations oc- 
curred “a considerable time before the 
companies reported the men to us as 
still being under full-time contract.” 

Admitting that there are a number 
of reasons why this situation might oc- 
cur, the speaker asked, “But have you 
remembered this when you started or- 
ganizing for sales? Have you planned 
your sales attack on your paper agency 
force or on your actual one?” 

He added: “These results are over-all 
and some companies look better but 
some look considerably worse.” In one 
company the study showed only 65% of 
the agents reported as full-time were 
still actually under contract. 

Dr. Wallace turned to the second 
question: “Granted that these men are 
under contract, whom do they work for 
—full or part time ?” 

(He explained the arbitrary standards 
established at the outset of the project: 
If an agent’s total income equalled his 
income from the company or the excess 
Was not more than 20% of the company 
income, he was called a full-time agent. 
Some exceptions were made “to have 
our definition as lenient as possible.” 
If «a man had excess income from a 
hobby, military service, gifts, or invest- 
ments, it was not counted. If a man 
had a 1953 production for his company 
of $500,000 or more, LIAMA called him 
full-time regardless.) 


The association in its research was 
not content to find out that a man was 
a part timer. Stating that “we also 
wanted to know what kind of things the 
part timers do,” Dr. Wallace said, “we 
classified them as part time (insurance) 
if the source of the outside income was 
from brokerage of life or from general 
insurance ... and we classified them as 
part time (outside) if their outside in- 
come came from work unrelated to in- 
surance.” 

Considering the men actually inter- 
viewed and found to be under contract, 
Dr. Wallace said the results showed 
that: 9% are part timers—a few because 
of brokerage—most because they are 
selling general lines; 13% are part 
timers—working outside of insurance in 
anything; 8% are miscellaneous—un- 
classified because they would not tell 
where the excess income came from or 
what their total income was. Some re- 
ported less than $1,000 income from the 
company, but no additional. 

The speaker’s conclusion: “This leaves 
70% who are full-time agents for their 
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companies. However, if we remember 
that these are percentages of the 75% 
of the men we know to be under con- 
tract, it means this. If your company 
is like this, for every 100 men you think 
you have—you have 53.” 

Dr. Wallace said he thought these 
results should raise several important 
questions in the minds of agency offi- 
cers. Explaining that in some compa- 
nies there were more part timers de- 
voting their time to brokerage or gen- 
eral insurance than activities unrelated 
to insurance ... and that in other com- 
panies the outside activities led insur- 
ance activities by three to one, Dr. 
Wallace asked. “Should these companies 
do the same things to increase their 
share of their agents’ time? Or should 
they tailor what they do to the specific 
competition facing them? If the answer 
to the second question is yes, mustn’t 
they know where the competition is 
coming from?” 


How Financing Affected Result 


The speaker then searched the study 
for answers to the question—‘“Just how 
does financing of new agents affect this 
picture ?” (He explained that all com- 
panies in the study finance a very high 
proportion of their new full- -time men.) 

He listed these findings: “Among fi- 
nanced men, Se were part time but in 
insurance; 8% were part time in outside 
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activities; 5% fall in the miscellaneous 
group... leaving 80% full time for their 
companies. 

“Among commissioned men, 17% were 
part-time insurance, 26% were pesteieee 
outside; 12% were miscellaneous 
leaving "45% full-time for their compa- 
nies.” 

Conceding that “80% is a lot better 
than 45%,” Dr. Wallace “Con- 
sidering financing costs, is it enough 
better?” He pointed out that compa 
nies are meeting competition -for their 
commissioned men’s time—almost three 
to one from jobs outside the insurance 
business .. . while for our financed men, 
the competition from brokerage and gen- 
eral insurance is about equally impor- 
tant.” 

Relating these figures to the meeting 
theme of organizing for sales, the 
speaker asked: “Do you think a com- 
pany that can expect less than 69% of 
its financed men to work full-time 
should organize for sales in the areas 
of recruiting and financing in the same 
way as a company which can expect 
00% ?” 

Dr. Wallace then turned to the ques 
tion of “How are these agents doing 
financially ? ?” These were the results: 

“For financed, full-time agents, the 
median income received from the com- 
pany was $4,730 . . . the total income 
was $5,240. Financed part-time insur- 
ance men reported $4,050 from the com 
pany and $5,650 total. Financed, part- 
time outside men reported $2,920 from 
the company and $5,250 total.” The 
speaker added that for 71% of the full- 
time men, “part of the income from the 
company came from financing,” and for 
the part-time men, “the income of 44% 
includes financing money.” It would fol 
low, in Dr. Wallace’s opinion. that “the 
inclusion of financing income must ex- 
aggerate the agent’s earning — r from 
the company to a considerable degree 

and it must also very greatly mini- 
mize the loss of premiums which a com 
pany suffers because the agent is work- 
ing part time.” 

He said it is interesting that “these 
financed men seem to make about the 
same income, regardless of how they do 
ta 

Results for commissioned men: “Full- 
timers made $3,860 from the company 
and a total income of $4,780. The part- 
time insurance group took only a me- 
dian of $1,440 from their company but 
their total was $8,100 (almost certainly a 
chance variation on the high side), while 
the part-time outside group received 
$1,570 from the company and_ $6,700 
total.” 

He pointed out that “for the commis- 
sioned part-time agent as well as the 
financed, there is plenty of indication 
that meeting me competition for the 
agent’s time could be well worth it.” He 
showed figures to prove that “these men 
are doing pretty well in their outside 
pursuits.” 

Facts from a study of this kind, Dr 
Wallace said, “should be of great im- 
portance to agency officers in organizing 
for sales.” 

He illustrated the point that facts like 
these are “also of great importance to 
us in organizing for research.” 

One example: “We have the Aptitude 
Index which seems to do a fair job in 
selection. But is this because the AI 
really measures aptitude for insurance 
selling and thus manages to shine 
through despite the fact that many high 


asked: 


f 


scoring men are part-time and don 
produce as much for the company as 
some full-time, low-scoring men? (In 


this case, the AI is a lot better test than 
even we think it is.) Or is it because 
the AI picks men who are more likely 
to work full time? (In wh'ch case, we 
need to do some new and different 
thinking about it.)” 

Dr. Wallace concluded with the re 
minder that LIAMA “has neither the 
desire nor the capability to discuss or 
decide whether this picture of agent ac- 
tivity and income is good or bad—right 
or wrong.” 
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Complacency a Threat 
To Future Expansion 


DOWELL’S VIEWS ON OUTLOOK 


New York Life Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Sees Challenging Opportuni- 
ties in Future 


Chicago—Complacency presents the 
only real threat to a sustained expan- 
sion of life insurance in the years ahead, 
declared Dudley Dowell, executive vice 
president of New York Life, before the 
annual meeting of LIAMA in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Dowell proposed compe- 
tition as the best antidote for compla- 


cency. He said life insurance has always 
been a competitive industry, but that 
since World War II aggressive competi- 
tion has become fashionable again. Sug- 
gesting that life insurance may be em- 
barking upon a new era, he said the most 
significant and encouraging feature is 
the resurgence of an enterprising spirit. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Dowell 
said, “We face challenging opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities; we face keener 
competition for the consumers’ dollar, 
both among companies in our industry 
and also among industries generally. We 
face potential competition between gov- 
ernment and private business. We will 
pass this test with flying colors if we 
shun the temptation to be complacent. 

“IT have no fear that history will re- 
peat itself,” Mr. Dowell said, “for the 
modern spirit of enterprise is far re- 
moved from that type of uncontrolled 
aggressiveness that led to the Arm- 
strong Investigation.” 

He explained what he meant by the 
modern enterprising spirit: “Today we 
are interested in both quality and quan- 
tity of business and have learned they 
can go hand in hand. We have learned, 
too, that high pressure promotion, ac- 
companied by heavy lapse, does not 
achieve impressive growth in volume of 
insurance in force. Lasting results are 
secured only when the emphasis is 
placed on developing producers rather 
than just production. Good producers 
achieve both quality and quantity. Good 
quality means a satisfied clientele, which 
means more prestige for the producer 
and the company, which in turn pro- 
motes additional volume. Moreover, a 
growing company tends to attract the 
better producers, who help — sustain 
healthy growth.” 

To illustrate why “we must be enter- 
prising,” Mr. Dowell explained that 
“since 1929 the net progress of the life 
insurance business has been very small 
after allowing for the growth of popula- 
tion, the rising standard of living, and 
the depreciated value of the dollar. 

“The public wants considerably more 
personal security than it now possesses. 
It will get this additional security either 
from private industry and business or 
from government, and without too much 
waiting.” He told his audience of 700 
agency officers that “it is our responsi- 
bility not merely to offer security for 
sale, but to sell it.” He explained that 
“among other things, this means wrap- 
ping protection in convenient acceptable 
packages and then convincing people 
they are worth what they cost.” 

Mr. Dowell suggested that “if we 
would accelerate our efforts, perhaps we 
should first take pains to adapt our 
products to the public’s changing needs 
and preferences, and then sell aggres- 
sively.’ 

Among “the powerful undercurrents 
which are carrying our industry forward 
at an accelerated pace,” he listed: “great 
stress being placed on the development 
of manpower emphasis on manage- 
ment development in home office op- 
erations ... emphasis on research . . 


our Ordinary insurance portfolio at the 
beginning of 1954,” Mr. Dowell said, “we 
attribute the success of this program 
thus far, more to the comprehensive 
merchandising plan used in introducing 
the program, than to the attractiveness 
changes made in the operation of his of the new premium rates and policies.” 
own company in an effort to meet the He explained that “until we took this 
challenge of the new era in life insur- step, our agents had been somewhat 
ance selling. handicapped by our comparatively high 
The company’s first objective was de- gross premium rates, particularly at 
scribed as “broadening its field of busi- older ages, and by the lack of an 
ness.” He said in 1951 New York Life ‘economy-size’ type policy with which 
abandoned “its traditional position as to meet the lower rates on minimum- 
the largest Ordinary company and en-_ sized policies offered for many years 
tered the field of Group insurance by so many of our leading competitors.” 
at the same time, we also rounded out The company’s second step, he said, 
our product line by offering individual was to “modernize every aspect of our 
accident and sickness insurance.” policies—the format, language, benefit 
He spoke of a continuous program of clauses, options, etc.” Explaining that 
product development which included New York Life also brought “underwrit- 
several new coverages such as maior ing rules and ratings up to date,” he 
medical insurance, Group creditors life, said “this great undertaking involved 
Group paid-up life and employes pro- the preparation of completely new policy 
tection plan for small businesses not contracts, rate books and sales promo- 
eligible for Group. tional material . and required the co- 
The result of this “well-rounded prod- operative effort of every department in 
uct line,” he said, has been “to increase the company about 250,000 man- 
our agents’ sales potentials and greatly hours of work.” 
broaden their Ordinary markets.” In addition to the development of a 
Referring to “a complete revision of | new product line, Mr. Dowell listed 


a growing spirit of teamwork ... an 
atmosphere ot greater receptivity to 
change.” 


What New York Life Is Doing 


Mr. Dowell explained many recent 
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other factors “contributing to the growth 
of our sales this year.” 

“Since 1948,” he said, “the New York 
Life has introduced at least 130 changes 
in underwriting, billing and settlement 
practices, and strengthened, expanded, 
and in some ways reslanted, its adver. 
tising program. During this period we 
opened up many new branch offices— 
38 since 1945... in growing areas that 
previously had been neglected. We have 
improved the quality of service to all 
policyholders by delegating many func- 
tions to the branch office level—for ex- 
ample, paying death claims, granting 
loans and making policy changes. 


Reversed Agency Force Trend 


He suggested that “perhaps most im- 
portant of all, we have reversed the 
numerical downward trend in our agency 
force, and increased both its size and 
efficiency through a greatly intensified 
program of recruiting and training.” 

To indicate the importance of the 
company’s recent recruiting, Mr. Dowell 
announced that “over half of our sales 
currently are being produced by agents 
who have joined New York Life since 
the end of World War II. 

“Although pleased with our sales re- 
sults,” Mr. Dowell said, “most of the 
forward movement has served only to 
regain lost ground.” He said that be- 
fore World War II his company was 
getting about 6% of the total Ordinary 
business in the United States, but that 
this share had declined to 4%. The goal 
is “to restore our 6% position,” and he 
said “we will come close to achieving 
this in 1954’s production.” 

As one symptom of his company’s 
healthy sales position, Mr. Dowell said, 
“the earnings of our average agent rose 
33% between 1948 and 1953, and are still 
rising!” 

To illustrate the fact that there was a 
“basic common denominator” for all re- 
cent activities of New York Life, the 
speaker said, “broadening the product 
line raised the agent’s earning power be- 
cause each coverage in his sales kit 
serves as a door-opener for all other 
coverages. This, in turn, helped us at- 
tract and hold better agents, which made 
our recruiting job easier and more suc- 
cessful.” 

E: emphasizing that postwar results were 
not the fruit of postwar efforts alone, 
Mr. Dowell said: “We could not have 
accelerated our recruiting and gained 
acceptance for the company in new fields 
of business without capitalizing on the 
prestige of the company, built up by 
achievements of many previous genera- 
tions. We could not so readily have 
ventured into new fields without the 
solid financial strength built up during 
previous decades. 

He paid tribute to “exceptionally good 
teamwork on many different levels” 
within his company. Another factor in 
recent New York Life progress—‘“our 
company has been guided, at the top- 
most levels, by executives who are well 
known for their progressive attitudes 
toward change and their keen apprecia- 
tion of the art of human relations in 
modern management.” 


Personnel Programs 


To illustrate the importance of leader- 
ship and how it works, Mr. Dowell listed 
seven personnel programs New York 
Life has inaugurated sinc e 1945: 

“1. First, a company ’s plan of organi- 
zation is of basic importance. Men’s 
energies cannot be harnessed fully un- 
less they are hooked up together in a 
logical and_ bi ulanced network of organt- 
zational relationships. For example: to 
provide a more effective sales organiza- 
tion in the New York Life, we have 
created three regional levels of super- 
vision above our existing field divisions, 
and we have increased the number of 
the field divisions from 5 to 13. This has 
enabled us to provide each agency mana- 
ger with more adequate guidance and 
leadership while adding substantially to 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Thore on Federal Health, Tax Changes 


Chicago—The situation in Washington 
in the field of health insurance and the 
new Revenue Code changes were dis- 
cussed before LIAMA by Eugene M. 
Thore, general counsel of Life Insurance 
Association. He said there were three 
developments in health insurance: Con- 
gress investigated health insurance gen- 
erally, the Federal Trade Commission 
investigated health insurance advertis- 
ing and Congress rejected a Federal re- 
insurance bill. 

In response to the Congressional in- 
vestigation, the health insurance com- 
panies established a top level joint com- 
mittee to study the findings and seek im- 
provement and the two accident and 
health trade associations adopted adver- 
tising codes. Positive action was taken 
by the companies also in connection with 
the Federal Trade Commission’s citing 
17 companies whose advertising is 
criticised. Of the defeated Federal re- 
insurance bill, Mr. Thore said: “It is 
important to recognize that the bill is 
not dead and will be strongly advocated 
next year by the administration. It is 
also conceivable that the new majority 
leaders in Congress will advocate some 
other approach that may not employ the 


reinsurance principle.” 
Tax Code Changes 


On the new Revenue Code Mr. Thore 
said in part: 

“The new Tax Code is of great signi- 
ficance to the life insurance business 
because it reversed a trend in the tax 
laws which for many years had dis- 
against policyholders, an- 
nuitants and beneficiaries. To cite a 
few examples: In 1934 a formula was 


criminated 


adopted for the taxation of annuitants 
which grossly over-taxed the recipient 
of annuity payments. In 1942 the special 
$0,000 life insurance exemption under 
the estate tax law was taken away and 
the discriminatory premium payment test 
was added to that law. This test made 
it almost impossible for an owner of 
a life insurance policy to make a gift 
of his policy and thereby remove the 
policy from his estate for tax purposes. 
“From the standpoint of the life insur- 
annuitants 
the trend in adverse 
tax legislation was 


ance business policyholders, 
and beneficiaries, 
squarely faced. 
Practically all of the principal recom- 
mendations offered by the companies 
and NALU were adopted. Here is a 
list of the principal changes: 


“(1) A new rule for the taxation of 
annuities was adopted. 

“(2) The tax burden on amounts re- 
ceived in a lump sum by a life insur- 
ance policyholder was lightened. The 
recipient may now elect to treat the tax- 
able income as having been received over 
the tax year and the preceding two 
years, 

“(3) Under a matured endowment con- 
tract, the owner will no longer be taxed 
in one year upon all the income from 
the contract if he fails to elect an an- 
nuity prior to the maturity date. The 
new law gives the owner an additional 
6) days to make the election. 


“(4) Contrary to the old law, a trans- 


fer for valuable consideration of a life 
insurance policy will not affect the tax- 
free status of the proceeds in most busi- 
ness insurance transactions. 


“(5) The interest which may be re- 


ceived tax-free under an_ installment 
settlement of life insurance proceeds was 
limited by statutory definition. A liberal 
annual income tax exemption of $1,000 
for this interest element was granted 


the spouse of the insured. 


“(6) The $5,000 death benefit exemp- 
tion accorded death benefits paid by an 
employer to an employe was extended 
to death benefits paid under a_profit- 
sharing, pension, stock bonus, or non- 
trusted annuity plan, even where the 
employe had a non-profitable right to 
receive these amounts during his life- 
time. 


“(7) The cost of all accident and health 
insurance, whether Group in individual, 
purchased by employers for their em- 
ployes was made tax exempt to the em- 
ploves, and remains deductible by the 
employer. At the same time, the new 
code put a limitation of $100 per week 
on the amount of tax-free loss of wage, 
accident or sick benefits under plans 
financed by employers. 


“(8) Congress rejected a section of 
the House bill which would have pre- 
vented investment by approved employes’ 
trusts in Ordinary life insurance and 
some types of retirement income con- 
tracts. 

“(9) Capital 


gains treatment was 


granted to lump-sum distributions from 
qualified annuity plans on account of 
death or other separation from the serv- 
ice of the employe, a tax benefit pre- 
viously granted only to trusteed plans. 

“(10) The new code made certain that 
no taxable gain or loss will be recognized 
upon the exchange of certain forms of 
life policies or annuity contracts. 

“(11) Under certain pension plans, the 
value of a survivorship annuity paid 
for an employer is not includible in the 
estate of the employe for estate tax 
purposes. 

“(12) The premium payment test pro- 
vision of the estate tax law was 
abolished. Life insurance proceeds will 
now be included in the gross estate of 
the insured only if he retains an incident 
of ownership in the policy. 

“(13) The gift law was clarified in 
order to make certain that gifts of life 
insurance to minor children will not be 
considered gifts of future interest so as 
to deny the annual gift tax exclusion 
to the donor. 

“(14) Special employe status now given 
to insurance agents for Social Security 
and pension trust purposes was extended 
to employer-financed plans of accident 
and health insurance and to lump-sum 
death benefits up to $5,000 paid directly 
by employers. 


Regulations to Come 


“Now that these sweeping changes 
have been made in the law, we are 
entering the second phase of the Code 
Revision—the adoption of regulations 
and special rulings. In many instances 
the law leaves the details to regulation. 
The life insurance business will be oc- 
cupied for many months in cooperating 
with the Internal Revenue Service in 
developing adequate and _ satisfactory 
regulation. There will also be special 
problems requiring rulings. Until all of 
this work is accomplished there will be 


Dr. Phillips Sees Big Rise 
In Middle Income Group 


The future economic growth of the 
United States will bring additional mil- 
lions of people into the middle income 
Charles F. 
Bates 


family group, said Dr. 
Phillips, 
Lewiston, Me., 
opening luncheon of LIAMA in Chicago. 

“The economic growth of our country 
during the past 25 years,” said Dr. 
Phillips, “has made it possible for many 
American families to move upward in 
our ever-growing middle class. Today 
35% of all families have annual incomes 
in the $4,000-$7,500 range. In contrast, as 
recently as 1929, but 15% of our families 
were in the comparable group. These 
figures have been corrected for changes 
in the value of the dollar, so they give 
a correct picture of the rapid growth 
of the middle income group. 

“Since our so-called middle class is 
expanding far more rapidly than any 
other group,” he continued, “it is here 
that the bustnessman should look for 
his future markets. In other words, the 
firms that wish to operate on a mass 
production basis should plan their mer- 
chandise and service to meet the needs 
of these people.” 


president of College, 


when he addressed the 


uncertainty regarding the application of 
some of the new provisions of the law. 
The quality of the regulations the 
Government issues will have great sig- 
nificance. These regulations will be 
issued from time to time and will re- 
quire the constant attention of the in- 
surance associations. We have every 
reason to believe that through coopera- 
tive effort the final regulations will be 
satisfactory to the business and will treat 
policyholders, annuitants and bene- 
ficiaries fairly.” 
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MR. GENERAL INSURANCE BROKER: 


We have the most modern multiple line facilities under one roof for handling the 
COMPLETE protection needs of your clients—large or small. Come in and enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of dealing with our departmentalized MULTIPLE LINE AGENCY. The seasoned personnel 


of each of our divisions has the "know-how" to help you solve your problems. We write: 
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Public Relations Forum Discussion 


Charles C. Robinson, Chairman, Assisted by J. L. Lobingier, Jr. 
Panel Members: John D. Brundage, A. Rogers Maynard, 
John W. Sayler, Fred S. Sibley, Ben F. Hadley, 

R. R. Davenport, Karl Ljung, M. K. Kenny 


think of no other 


relations 


Chicago—“T 
which the public 


can 
business in 


aspects of selling are more important 


than in our business,” Charles C. Robin- 


son, chairman of LIAMA’s public rela- 
tions committee, told agency officers 
ttending a forum which opened the 


37th annual meeting of this association 
in Chicago, November 9. 


Mr. Robinson, vice president 
agencies for Columbian National, 
public 


and man 
ager ot 
said that while the 


good 


need for 


relations exists in every business, this 


need is greatest when any of three con- 


ditions exist. He described these three 


the product is an 


the 


conditions as “when 


intangible . When purchase in- 


volves a continuing service . and 
when the purpose involves an important 
financial transaction.” 
introductory remarks as mod- 


eight life insurance 


In his 
erator of a panel of 
executives, Mr. Robinson pointed 
that “all 


the 


sales 


out three of these conditions 


insurance business to 


than in 


exist in life 
a higher degree almost any 


other business in the world.” He con- 


“Our product is about as in- 
as anything could be. 
what may be an 
extremely And it 
represents, not a single 10-cent purchase, 
and 


tinued: 


tangible It involves 


continuing service over 


long period of years. 


but a financial transaction of great 


continuing importance to the buyer and 


his family.” 
Explaining the 


committee’s activities 


for the year, Mr. Robinson said: “Be- 
cause of accumulating evidence of the 
growing importance of public relations 


considerations in life insurance sales 
work, the public 


this association has been studying those 


relations committee of 


problems. To make consideration of 


these questions as specific as possible, 


we broke our so-called ‘public’ into four 


groups whose good will is important to 
our sales success—(1) our own field 
force, (2) our prospects, i.e., the insur- 
ing public, (3) our own policyowners 
and (4) our community contacts.” 

He explained that the committee had 


questioned all member companies to find 


out what each felt to be “the principal 
public relations problems in the sales 
end of our business.” LIAMA’s director 


relations, John L. Lobingier, 


of public 
“what seemed to be the 


Jr., reported on 


most common and important problems” 
revealed by the committee’s question- 
naire. 
Field Force 

Under the first area, “How to get 
along with the field,” Fred S. Sibley, 
vice president of Pacific Mutual, sug- 
gested that the first step is “to know 
where you stand.” He reported on a 
recent survey of field opinion in_ his 
company 

John D. Brundage, assistant to the 
president, Bankers National, stressed 
the importance of good lines of com 
munication between: home office and 
field, in both directions 

Karl Ljung, vice president for Jeffer 
son Standard, gave specific illustrations 
of activities his company uses to pro 
mote good relations with field men. He 
said the philosophy that underlies all 
activities is “to convey a sense of be- 
longing and importance” to each indi- 
vidual. 


John W. vice president in 
charge of sales for Business Men’s As- 


told how his company tries to 


Sayler, 


surance, 
promote understanding and good rela- 
tions between the field and other home 
office departments. 

Conclusion of panel members was that 
good public relations, like charity, be- 
gins at home. The moderator summed it 
up: “If our relations with the field force 
are not good, their relations with cus- 
tomers and prospects are likely to suf 
fer. Good mor: ale and clear channels of 
communication in the field are the first 
requirements of sound public relations 
in any sales operation.” 


Prospects 


Under the second area, “How to help 
the field get along with prospects, 
\. Rogers Maynard, second vice presi- 


dent of Metropolitan, described his com- 
pany’s packaged information kit designed 
to insure straightforward and uniform 
interviews with prospects. 

Ben F. Hadley, vice president of Co- 
lumbus Mutual, stressed the importance 
of “simple, understandable presenta- 
tions” and told what his company does 
to help its field force acquire and use 
such presentations. 

Panel members agreed that “the im- 
pression created by an agent on_ his 
prospective buyers is probably the most 
vital link in the whole chi 1in of sales 
organization and effort. It is at this 
point that everything either fails or 
pays off.” 

Policyowners 


“How to help the field get along with 
policyowners,” the third area, was han- 
dled by M. K. Kenny, assistant general 
manager and director of agencies for 
Excelsior Life. Mr. Kenny described how 
his own and other Canadian companies 


strive to develop good relations with 
policyowners, defined as “those who 
have already purchased insurance and 


who are looking for continuing service.” 

Mr. Robinson summarized the discus- 
A rota ; : : 
sion: “We talk a great deal in this busi- 
ness about our 90-million policyowners, 
and they are certainly one of our great- 
est strengths. But they can also be our 
greatest weakness. As things become 





Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent — and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 


You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to them 
to outline a permanent and complete 
program that will furnish them assured 
protection when earning power stops 
and expenses continue or increase. 


NON-CANCELLABLE e 
DISABILITY 











Why wail for this fo happen: 


We welcome your request for full information 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
INCOME 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


7 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
1 Be Oe Bp. oe Disability policy to every 
client and prospect. It is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable; incontestable 
after two years; creates a definite pro- 
tection fund; provides total disability, 
including intermediate periods; partial 
indemnity following total; immediate 
hospital or nurse coverage irrespective 
of waiting period; aviation coverage; 
grace period of 31 days; and benefits 
irrespective of house confinement. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service—and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions — you will want to show 
your clients how they can get this full 
protection. 


PROTECTION 








necessities and are purchased by vir- 
tually everyone, there is an inevitable 
demand to socialize them, on the theory 
that cost to the public could thus be 
reduced. So if our 90-million policyown- 
ers, of whom we are so proud, ever 
believe that we are not doing a satis- 
factory job for them, they could become 
a great threat to our business. Our best 
defense against any such development 
is to do a good job for policyowners 
and to provide better coverage, for more 
people, at lower cost.” 


Community 
Emphasizing that the prestige of the 
agent among his local fellow citizens 


‘fs another vital element in the develop- 
ment of a sound public relations back- 
ground for your local sales operation,” 


R. R. Davenport, vice president and 
agency director for Southwestern, told 
what his company does to help field 


men get along with citizens in their local 
communities. 

Concluding, the moderator said that 
“we have not even begun to make use 
of scientific research in attacking the 
public relations problems of the sales 
side of our business.” He suggested th: at 
the Agency Management Association is 
the logical organization to take the lead 
in “bringing research to bear on many 
of the problems discussed here today.” 


To Join Staff of LIAMA 





T. BENSON LEAVITT 
T. Benson Leavitt will join the com 
pany relations staff of the’ Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 


on January 1, announces Charles J. 
Zimmerman, managing director. Mr. 
Leavitt is director of agency service with 
\merican United Life in Indianapolis. 

A native of Akron, Ohio, Mr. 
Leavitt graduated from Western Reserve 
\cademy in Hudson, Ohio and in 1938 
from Ohio State University. The follow- 
re year he became an examiner for the 

Ohio Insurance Department and in 1942 
he was appointed actuarial examiner. 

Mr. Leavitt joined the actuarial de- 
partment of the American United Life 
in 1944, was named assistant actuary the 
following year and, as assistant actuary, 
was designated in 1948 as “liaison” be- 
tween the actuarial and agency depart- 
ments of the company. In 1953 Mr. 
Leavitt was transferred to the agency 
department on a full-time basis and is 
now director of agency service. 

Mr. Leavitt is a lecturer on pensions 
and pension plans to advanced students 
at the Marketing Institute at Purdue 
University, and has been a_ featured 
speaker at numerous insurance gather- 
ings. 

In addition to duties as a consultant 
to member companies, Mr. Leavitt will 
also contribute to the association’s pub- 
lications and serve on the staff of the 
Schools in Agency Management. 
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COMBINED GROUP OF COMPANIES 


COMBINED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
FIRST NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 


5316 N. She idan Road Chicago 40, Illinois 
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R. E. Pille Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that the life insurance premium 


trine 
dollar always buys a dollar’s worth of 
insurance benefits. The public believes 


this. 
“With proper loyalty to the companies 
that pay our salaries, we can still admit 


that while our salesmen sell company 
and policies, and proudly, the real sale 
is of themselves and of the idea of 
life insurance. If we mean what we 


say about our desires to become fully 


must we not 
Oath in the 


toa 


accepted as a profession, 


also take an Hippocratic 
insurance—swearing 
protect the 


and to 


practice of life 
code of ethics designed to 
client’s interests above our 
ethics which calls for 


both by 


own 
a code of support 


of the entire profession direct 


and indirect action? 
Service Concept 

“We have a sales force conditioned to 
the belief that the service concept is the 
pathway to sales 

“Remember the 
few years ago to service leads, move-ins, 
analysis, old 


emphasis given only a 


policy audits and_ policy 
policyholders, the service fee, policy- 
holder education, policyholder service 
months. We sang a song that service 
led to sales. Could we perhaps have 
changed to a shorter and catchier tune 
of the moment that sales now lead to 
service? Which song will best perma- 
nently please the public ear? 
“Economic times change. The sale has 
been easier. It is normal for salesmen 


to take the easier path. And it is nor- 
mal, too, for each of us to want as many 
company sales as we can get. So, we 
sharpen gur merchandising technique, 
as we should, and we emphasize mer- 
chandising. 

“This is not exactly a play on 
but could that word, ‘merchandising’ be 
misleading us a little? Are our salesmen 
merchants? That word usually implies 
trade or barter. What is a life insurance 
salesman? A unique combination of 
salesman, counsellor, confidant, advisor, 
service man. Selling life insurance re- 
quires a high order of creative sales 
skill and also the courage of strong con- 
victions. The man and the company that 
serves a public has a reason for convic- 
tions and extra strength when the going 
is rough. As we stretch for sales, mig 
we be stultifying our service? Has t 
time come again for strong ake 
on service ? 


Performance Not Price 


words, 


ee 


conditioned to be- 
price, when it 
allegiance to 

has led our 


“We have a public 
lieve in performance, not 
buys life insurance. Our 
the sanctity of performance 
salesmen for 50 years to talk in terms 
of what life insurance will do, not what 
it will Not since the last century 
has our business tried a price war, and 
we all lost that war ignominiously. The 


cost. 


public has bought because it is the per- 
formance that has protected in death, 
emergency, old age. 

“If we have sold and the public has 


have instilled 
mathematical 
involved in 
brings the re- 


bought performance, if we 
in public and agent the 
truth that the sacrifice 
greater premium outlay 
ward of greater insurance benefits, if we 
have preached more for more, not more 
for less, what will the public or the 
agent now think? What will they be- 
lieve if after 50 vears of that pattern 
we should now fall prey to a great cur- 
rent temptation in the American econ- 
omy to over-emphasis on price: 





Principle of Equity 
“We have a public and a sales force 
conditioned to believe in a principle we 
call equity. We mean fairness of treat- 


ment as between similar groups of indi- 
viduals—groups of agents, or of general 
agents, or managers, or groups of poli- 
cyholders. Each is paid according to his 
energy and ability. Each receives bene- 
fits in relation to what he pays. 

“For a business which is a public trust, 
practical equity has been a sound plat- 
form to present to the public for ap- 
proval, to present to a sales force for its 
acceptance. They have approved and ac- 
cepted our platform that each receives 
in accordance to his own contribution. 
We have been unable to claim bargains 
for-sale as can. be validly claimed in 
private trade where someone willingly 
or unwillingly takes a personal loss or 
cuts his profit which results in another’s 
gain. We have been wise and fortunate 
in the inherent structure of our business 
which precludes such claims because of 
our adherence to this principle of equity. 

“Fifty years ago we slew the tontine 
dragon because it fed on some groups at 
the expense of others. Could some mu- 
tation have returned to us unknowingly 
to feed again on one group of agents or 
general agents or managers at the ex- 
pense of others, or to fatten on one 
group of policyholders at the expense of 


ot thers ? Will we have to slay the dragon 





is my personal opinion that our 
truly remarkable and unique reservoir of 
good-will in the public and in our sales 
force could not have been built without 
the industry sales pattern which we have 
followed for half a century and which 
embraced these six conditioning ele- 
ments. The principle of equitable treat- 
ment for each participant; the concept 
that life insurance gives long range se- 
curity ; our practice of competing, not 
with each other, but with the other uses 
for a man’s premium dollar; the attitude 
that all insurance companies are good 


companies, and all insurance is good in- 
surance; the professional belief that 
service is the pathway to sales; our 


emphasis on performance, and not price, 
is the important consideration for the 
public. 

“Because our industry sales pattern 
has given us a united front and with that 
united front we have made one of the 
great sales and service records in busi- 
ness history, I have presented that pat- 
tern as I see it, not as a treatise on 
merals or ethics, but as a matter of busi- 
ness logic and in the hope that it will 
help to stimulate our thinking during 
this meeting as we seek progress and 
improvement in what we do, and as we 
think how we are and should be Organ- 
izing for Sales in our own companies.” 


Complacency Threat 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the number of agencies. We have also 
provided each manager with more ade- 
quate staff assistance, bringing our total 
field supervision ratio up to a level that 
is somewhat in keeping with that which 
has long been considered normal in 
many other companies. As a result, our 
managers are freed from many routine 
duties and can concentrate more on re- 
cruiting and over-all agency develop- 
ment. A company rule adopted late in 
1946 which prohibits any salaried em- 
ploye from writing personal business has 
been most helpful. Eight years’ experi- 
ence has satisfied our company at least, 
that there is a very good case for the 
full-time manager and, of course, the 
effect on agent morale is obvious. 


“2. Any organization is likely to bene- 
fiy by the occ: asional infusion of new 
blood, and this is particularly true at a 
time when the scope of the business is 


enlarged and its lines of coverage in- 
creased. For this reason, we brought 
in from the outside a number of ex- 


perienced people to staff key positions 


in the home office. 


“3. The perpetuation of management 
through sound replacements is not auto- 
matic. It is no longer either safe or 
sensible to rely on chance to develop the 
dynamic leaders of the future. Like 
many other companies we have, there- 
fore, established formal management de- 
velopment programs. One such program, 
started nine years ago, provides regular 


training for new agency” managers 
and continuous training for established 
agency men—-both by modern study 
courses and small group conferences. 


Other programs are geared to various 
levels of supervision in the home office. 
In addition, of course, we encourage 
participation in outside training courses 
in specialized subjects. 


“4. We have giv en positive encourage- 
ment to the 1 inquiring turn of mind. We 
have created committees, special task 
forces, and a few permanent staff units 
to explore new and better ways of do- 
ing things. The inquiries of these groups 
have, in turn, had a catalytic action on 
others, stimul: iting research activity and 
often the creation of new staff positions 
throughout the company. 


“ 


5. Steps have been taken to counter- 
act the modern tendency toward over- 
specialization. We have broadened the 
viewpoints and stimulated the interests 
of many of our key people by rotating 
them from one assignment to another, 
so as to expose them to varied problems 
in various parts of the country. This 
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Cc. G. ASHBROOK, 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


¢ Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 


e 
e 
benefits. 
e 
and nurse benefits. 
e Complete substandard facilities. 
e Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company ove 
legal reserve life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program Offers 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


medical 


- Older than 85% of all 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chicago 3, II. 
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SERVICE 
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| Fast, equitable claim service is some- 
| thing we consider as good, practical 
| business, because... 

I It’s what every 

| policyowner, 

I every agent 

! has a right 

I to expect. 

And because 
we've followed 
this practice 

for so many, 
many years, 

we believe 

our record 

for prompt, 
considerate 
claim service 

is outstanding 

in today’s 
insurance world. 
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tell you more 
about this and 
our other clientele-building services. 
Write in confidence to 


DEPARTMENT AC 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 








has been true both in field management 
and the home office. 

have not been neglected. 
programs tor agency 


Incentives 
( PiclBssesie os 
and their assistants and group 


managers 

men in the field have been constantly 
revised, with quality controls built into 
the compensation plan to provide in- 


creased rewards for doing what the com- 
pany wants done. The Nylic contract 
for agents—for 60 years a good moti- 
vator for the good career men—has been 
improved three times since 1946. 


“ 


7. In planning new systems and pro- 
cedures , management has been conscious 
of the importance of job satisfactions. 
Displacement of manual operations by 
machines in the home office has been so 
arranged as to minimize the creation of 
routine jobs and maximize opportunities 
for advancement into interesting ca- 
reers. 

As to the future, Mr. Dowell said: 
“We are still gathering momentum in 
what promises to be a new period of 
healthy growth. Many results of past 
planning are yet to emerge. In future 
years we will surely continue to make 
further progress in the selection and 
training of our agents and managers. 
We will devise more effective means of 
controlling the quality of new business. 
Our area development program is just 
getting into high gear. As our market 
studies reveal more about the geographi- 
cal distribution of our agents in relation 
to sales potentials, we plan to open as 
many additional offices as necessary to 
serve the localities where our present 
representation is inadequate. Our prod- 
uct line will continue to change in re- 
sponse to the needs of the market.” 





Harriman Election May 
Mean New Supt. in N. Y. 


With election of Averill Harriman, 
Democrat, as Governor of New York in 
a tight contest with Senator Irving M. 
Ives, Republican, it is anticipated there 
will be a change in the New York Insur- 
ance Department in 1955. Superintend- 
ent Alfred J. Bohlinger is a Republican 
appointed by Governor Dewey. 
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Special Policies in 
Price Competition 


DISCUSSED BY ROBERT DINEEN 


Northwestern Mutual Vice President 
Speaker Before American Manage- 
ment Association at Chicago 


Price competition in the life insurance 
business is at an all time high, Robert 
FE. Dineen, vice president of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, said this week at the 


annual meeting of American Manage- 
ment Association in Chicago. The so- 
called “special” policies are the main 
competitive devices used today, Mr. 


Dineen said. These are usually sold only 
at sizable minimum amounts beginning 
2500 and running to $25,000. 

the 
‘specials” 


as low as 


Principal factor in lower prices 


charged for these ‘ is savings 
on expense in handling larger policies, 
Mr. Dineen implied. Other factors are 
possible mortality savings and lower 
commissions paid agents. 
Extra Dividend Factor 

\nother competitive device in growing 
use, Mr. Dineen observed, is the termi- 
nation dividend. This takes the form of 
surrender or maturity dividends, usually 
payable only after a policy has been in 
force for a specified term of years. After 
reviewing the these extra 
dividends, Mr. Dineen said: 
extra 


history of 


“Exponents of the dividends 
argue that even though 


been extended the monies actually paid 


their use has 
out are quite limited compared to the 
amount of 
that the 

guards in 
prevent any recurrence of the pre-1906 


regular dividends paid and 
Armstrong Committee safe- 
effect today will effectively 
abuses. Critics of the deferred dividend 
plans take a different view. They con- 
that the Arm- 
legislation prevent 


cede those sections of 


strong designed to 
undue expansion of the mutual life in- 
surance through the 
policyholders’ money have been success- 
ful, but that the 
\rmstrong another ob- 


business use of 


they make the point 
Committee had 
jective; to eliminate arbitrary forfeitures 
at the expense of withdrawing policy- 
the benefit of those who 


holders for 


They view today’s recrudes- 


extra dividends as a return in 


continue. 
cence of 
degree to the practices which brought 
criticism to the life 
at the turn of the century.” 


insurance business 


The economic principle of “Cheaper 
by the Dozen” is a part of our national 
legal philosophy, he said. The Federal 


Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination 











RAYMOND 
COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


“Center for 
Insurance” 





Exceptional Corner Suite — 850 square 
feet — 6 wind Air ditioning 
optional. Many fine appointments. AT- 
TRACTIVE RENTAL. 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD. 
Newark 2, N. J. Tel. MArket 3-4600 




















Act, he pointed out, does not prohibit 
giving the large buyer a better price 
than the small buyer, but simply pro- 
hibits unjustified price advantages for 
large buyers. 

Mr. Dineen drew a parallel between 
this increased recognition by the life 
insurance business of economies based 
on size and similar long accepted pricing 
practices in fire and casualty insurance. 
The principle of grading insurance 
prices by size of risk is firmly imbedded 
in fire and casualty rate structures, he 
said, but pointed out that the opportuni- 
ties for grading in the life insurance 
business are less because of lower ex- 
pense loadings and commissions. 

Mr. Dineen distinguished between the 
use of a series of graduated price dif- 
ferentials by size of premium in _ the 
casualty business and the use of a single 
gradation in the life insurance business. 
He said: 

“Some (people in the life insurance 
business) see a drift towards either the 
3ritish practice of direct premium 
charges by size of policy or in lieu 
thereof a similar result achieved through 
the dividend processes. It may well be 
that if sound and adequately refined 
gradations by size of policy were de- 
veloped by the various companies, the 
requirement (of state Insurance Depart 
ments) for different plans for the ‘spe 


cials’ would become unnecessary; that 
is, the gradations could be superimposed 
upon, or integrated with, the regular 
plans as the casualty companies do. This 
would (1) obviate the criticism—often 
well founded—that there was no differ- 


ence of substance between the regular 
and ‘special’ plans (other than policy 
minimums), (2) eliminate the present 


double choice system of some companies 
which places a premium on the knowl- 
edge of the buyer and the honesty of 
the agent, (3) make unnecessary the 
Insurance Department requirement of a 
statement from the buyer certifying—in 
effect--that he knew the facts before he 
made the choice, (4) provide equitable 
treatment for all policyholders across 
the board on all plans. It would indeed 
be anomalous if early rulings of the 
Department—designed to prevent dis- 
crimination in a narrow area—should be 
ascribed in a later era as the cause of 
discrimination in a much wider area.” 


Size of Policy Views 


Summarizing the attitude of life in- 
surance companies generally toward the 
grading of premiums by size of policy, 


Mr. Dineen said: “That the law has 
long sanctioned price differentials by 
size of policy seems apparent. And so 


the question is: why has not greater use 
been made of this authority? In the 
Ordinary life field probably one reason 





WORKSHOPS 


il 


A series of six down-to-earth, informal workshops has 


been scheduled by State Mutual for early next spring. At 


each of the two-day meetings, top producers in each group 


will plan and conduct the sessions. Emphasis will be placed 


on improving and strengthening sales techniques. Quali- 


fications have purposely been kept at a minimum so the 


majority of our associates can attend and participate. 


vW 


MEETINGS WILL BE HELD AT 


Knickerbocker Hotel 
Hotel Peabody 
Skirvin Hote! 


Fairmont Hotel 


DeWitt Clinton Hotel 


Westchester Country Club 


Chicago, Ill. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Rye, N. Y. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








is because ours is a large, long-term 
business accustomed to moving slowly 

“Another reason—and a potent one 
was the desire of the business in the 
interest of economy to keep the pre 
mium structure as simple as possible by 
avoiding unnecessary complications. Still 
another reason centers in the field of 
public relations. There has been hesi- 
tancy to embark on a widespread prac 
tice of charging the buyer of a small 
policy more than the buyer of a large 
policy per thousand dollars of insurance 
.. There was apprehension that 
even though the practice was legal and 
might be economically justifiable, it 
could conceivably subject the business 
to criticism and to charges of discrimi- 
nation. There was also a_ recognition 
that price differentials by size of pre- 
mium carried with them in many 
price differentials in commissions which, 
as we have seen, created a special class 
of problems all its own. 

“If the history in the fire and casu- 
alty business is any criterion,’ Mr. 
Dineen added, “there would very likely 
be agency resistance to introduction- 
the board—of grading commis 
sions in the Ordinary life field by size 
of policy. In the fire and casualty busi 


cases 


across 


ness—after much soul searching and 
travail—a_ disinterested arbiter finally 
settled that question in favor of gradu 


ated commissions. The decision was not 
popular in many quarters but the arbiter 
was no respecter of persons or tradi 
tions. The arbiter was the operation of 
the laws of economics—and in 
run—it wins all arguments.” 
Mr. Dineen cited questions which have 


the long 


been raised as to “specials,” including: 
“A man who has bought a 20-Pay life 
policy of say $20,000 wants to know 
why, if there are economies in a $20,000 


policy in the ‘special’ field, there are 


not similar economies, for instance, in 
the 20-Payment life field. He wants to 
know why if policyholders were grouped 
for size and dividend purposes in the 


‘special’ field, similar groupings were 
not extended to other plans of insurance 

“The question is also asked if there 
are greater economies in the size of a 
$10,000 policy as compared to a $1,000 
policy, are there not comparable econ 
omies in a $40,000 policy as distinguished 


from a $20,000 or a $10,000 policy ? What 
is the logic of the minimum selected ? 
Could not greater equity be done by 


introducing graduated differences ? 

“Questions in this area might be 
summed up this way. Gradation of ex 
pense by size of policy is a_ principle, 
not a plan; if the principle is sound, 
does not equity and the avoidance of 
discrimination require the extension of 
the principle—with such modifications as 
are appropriate—across the board to all 
plans? 

“Over the long pull,” Mr. Dineen con 
cluded, should wind up exactly as 
the fire and casualty companies did in 
their price developments—the laws of 
the market place will prevail. The cus- 
tomer, as he always does, will win the 
argument and the principles of sound 
management and equity for all 
of policyholders will be triumphant.” 
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A wide-awake broker named Lee 
Once said, “I prefer C.A.C.* 
Because their convention 

Group life and a pension 


Are all freely offered to me.” 

*Continental Assurance Company be- 
lieves independent brokers are import- 
offers 
them life, 
hospital, surgical, and pensions on an 


ant producers of life insurance; 


sales conventions, group 


non -discriminatory 


Ask us for details. 


easily - understood, 





no-forfeiture basis. 


Samuel D. Agency, Inc. 
Continental Assurance Cc. 
R oO Ss A Ni Chicago, Ill. 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WH 3-7680 
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Public Relations V. P. of 
N. Y. City Association 





MICHAEL P. COYLE 
Michael P. Coyle, CLU, Phoenix Mu- 

tual Life representative, associated with 

the Harry N. Kuesel Agency, has been 


elected public relations vice president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, to replace 


Andrew F 
ly resigned. 
Mr. Coyle entered the life insurance 


Kinbacher, CLU, who recent- 


business in 1941 after ten years in Wall 
Street and served in the Armed Forces 
from 1942 to 1946. 
the military, he reentered the life insur- 
ance business and has qualified every 
year since for the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He received his CLU degree in 
1949 and prior to his election as an 
association officer was a member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Coyle is a member of the board 
of directors of the New York CLU 
Chapter, and the Holy Name Hospital of 
Teaneck, N. J. He is also a member 
. the Hackensack Golf Club in Oradell, 
N. J. 


After his return from 


J. D. Marsh Estate Forum 
Three nationally known New York 
attorneys were speakers on November 4 


at the third annual Estate Planners 
Forum held in Washington, D. C., at 
the Mayflower Hotel by J. D. Marsh 
& Associates. It was attended by 400 


Washington attorneys, accountants, bank 
officials, financial, business and_profes- 
sional men. 

The three New York attorneys were 
David Stock, senior partner, Ehrich, 
Stock, Leighton & Holland, who spoke 
on “How the New Tax Law Affects Life 
Insurance, Annuities and Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans”; Leo A. Diamond, 
associate professor of law, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, whose topic was “Changes Af- 
fecting Partnerships and Corporations, 
Changes Affecting Income Taxes,” and 
Joseph Trachtman, Trachtman & Wolf, 
who talked on “Changes Affecting Es- 
tate Planning Generally; Estate and 
Gift Taxes, Apart From Insurance.” 


New England Mutual Life 
Raises Ordinary Dividends 


Increased dividends in 1955 on all 
Ordinary life policies issued by New 
England Mutual Life since 1948, and a 
for endowments 
after 


new terminal dividend 
maturing or policies 
a minimum of 15 years in force, were 


President O. Kelley 


surrendered 


announced by 
Anderson. 
Since 1953, when premium rates on the 
$5,000 minimum Ordinary life policy were 
lowered, large-scale purchases in gener- 
ous amounts, plus a favorable mortality 
experience, have made possible this 
further reduction in net cost, the presi- 
dent stated. Dividends on all other poli- 
cies the company, including 
those Ordinary life policies issued prior 
to May 20, 1948, will conform to the in- 
creased scale adopted for 1954. 
Terminal dividends will be paid be- 
ginning in 1955 on matured endowments 


issued by 


or policies surrendered after remaining 
in force for a minimum of 15 years. 
Terminal dividends that will be paid 
in 1955 $2.50 to $10 per 
$1,000 of The 
increases according to 


the length of time the policy has been 


range from 


insurance in force. scale 


proportionately 


in force. 

Total dividend allotment voted by the 
board of directors for payment in 1955 
is $23,200,000, an increase of $1,900,000 
over 1954. 


Mrs. Julius C. Smith Dies 

Mrs. Julius C. Smith, 59, wife of the 
vice president and general counsel for 
Jefferson Standard Life, died recently 
at Cone Memorial Hospital, Greensboro, 
N. C. Mrs. Smith had undergone a brain 
operation at the hospital after she sus- 
tained a head injury in a fall while 
shopping. Mrs. Smith who had been a 
Greensboro resident for 35 years, was a 
graduate of Meredith College, where she 
received her A.B. degree. 

Surviving are her husband; one son, 
Julius C. Smith, III of Greensboro; one 
daughter, Mrs. John L. Green of 
Charlotte; six brothers, one sister; and 
one grandchild. 


Hempstead General Agent 
For United States Life 


EDWARD G. MAHER 


United States Life has appointed Ed- 
ward G. Maher as general agent with 
offices at 250 Eylton Avenue, Hempstead, 
L. I, N. Y. The agency will offer United 
States Life’s complete line of Ordinary, 
accident and health and Group facilities. 

Mr. Maher joins the company after 
service as agency supervisor for the 
John Hancock in New York. 

After five years in the banking field 
he entered the life insurance business 
as an agent for The Prudential, then 
was assistant general agent with Postal 
Life. 

Mr. Maher taught LUTC at 
Hofstra College in Hempstead, L. I. He 
is a member of the P.T.A., Knights of 
Columbus, Holy Name Society, and the 
Catholic War Veterans in Levittown, 
L. I., and is past commander of the 


C.W.V. post. 


has 











ALL LINES .... 
ALL POLICIES... 


ALL BENEFITS... 


ALL RISKS. . 





EMPIRE STATE... 


Equipped for Outstanding Brokerage Service 


WRITING 
. Life, Accident & Health, Hospital and Group. 
- Preferred, Limited Pay, Endowment, Savings 
Plans, Retirement, Reducing Term for 
Mortgage, Juvenile. 
- Premium waiver, Double Indemnity, Family 
Income, Family Maintenance. 
- We will write substandard on ANY 
POLICY WE ISSUE. 


We have an excellent agency contract for Surplus Line Producers. 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 
M. O. Doolittle, President 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET 


For details, write: 
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when you want to make the bes? 
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of life insurance in 
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If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
be able to place with your own company. 
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Harry Krueger, Chairman of 
Gen’! Agts., Mgrs. Conference 


Harry Krueger, CLU, has been named 
chairman of the Saratoga General 
Agents and Managers Conference to be 
held at the Gideon Putnam Hotel, next 


February 18 and 19. Announcement was 
made by Benjamin D. Salinger, CLU, 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the semi- 
annual meeting of delegates recently at 
Syracuse. 

Mr. Kreuger is general agent of 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New York 
City and is associate editor of the CLU 
Journal and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 


Equitable of Iowa School 

Twenty-two field representatives from 
15 agencies of Equitable Life of Iowa 
attended the 41st semi-annual home of- 
fice school of instruction and review in 
Des Moines during the week of Novem- 
ber 1. The school was under the general 
supervision of Wilson L. Forker, CLU, 
field training supervisor. Instructors all 
were members of the home office staff. 
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| =e | No Change in Minimum Policy 
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at 
- PREMIUMS REDUCED SAME TOP QUALITY 
TK 
-U On Ordinary Life, Life Paid-up at 85, Graded Premium New low premiums and liberal dividends — plus all the 
T1- . . so ° e ° r ° 7] 
er- Ordinary Life and all Term policies issued after November 1. quality features long famous in CM contracts — make CM 
Not special policies — no special underwriting requirements. an even better buy. For example . . . 
e Change of plan at any time. 
” DIVIDENDS INCREASED e All dividends payable annually, beginning end of first 
wa Upward adjustment in dividend scale on all premium-paying year. 
‘3 plans, with substantial increases at the higher ages, means e 10 Income settlement options. 
aes even lower cost. This is our 7th dividend increase in 12 vears @ Options available to corporations and partnerships. 
ral - ee sdiageued ah cacepand rpc laggieaes ieee e Flexible ownership and beneficiary clauses. 
U, . all benefiting both old and new policyholders. e Premiums in default, including riders, automatically 
ff covered by dividend accumulations. 








INTEREST RATES INCREASED 
More for the beneficiary, with interest on optional settle- 
ments increased to 3.3%. Interest on dividend accumulations 
increased to 3.15%. 





See CM’s 
nearest general agent 
for complete details. 
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Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


In Chicago 





Warns Against Tie to Mutual Funds, 
J. Harry Wood Sees Confidence Loss 


Chicago —“Life insurance companies 
should not engage in mutual fund activ- 
ity, even if you admit that mutual funds 
have a definite place and that they will 
continue to be increasingly important.” 
This was the 
Wood, editor of the CLU Journal and 
professor of management at Washington 
LIAMA. Mr. 
LIAMA 


and 


conclusion of J. Harry 


University, addressing 


Wood 


staff, 


was formerly on the 


director of its schools vice 


president of three life insurance com- 
panies. 
Mr. Wood outlined 


his conclusion that life 
panies should not engage in mutual fund 


five reasons for 


insurance com- 
activity: 

“1. Life insurance investment depart- 
ments are not set up for equity invest- 
ment, either in staff or philosophy. The 
staff could be added, but the damage to 
the philosophy might be insidious and 
The 


certainty, both of 


irreparable present philosophy is 


that of income and 


repayment of principal. To impose a 
double philosophy is to waiver between 
means as to reaching an objective, and 


to even vary the objective. 
Equity Investment Different Matter 


that 
investments, 


“The fact 
make 


more will and should in the future is an 


many companies do 


equity and perhaps 


entirely different matter: such invest- 
ments are made occasionally, on a rela- 
tively small scale, on a_ conservative 
basis—and not in competition with mu- 
tual funds as to appreciation or income 
received from year to year. This permits 
independence; competition would — re- 
quire a certain conformity, or loss of 
competitive standing. 

“2. Life insurance companies, as rep- 
resented by top management and by the 
field force, have power because of a 
common objective: sale of security in 
terms of a guaranteed number of dollars 
at guaranteed specified times. A dilution 
of this one objective would be harmful. 
It would not only weaken the present 
drive, but it would open the gates to 
mistakes, for life insurance officers are 
human, and one of the traits of humans 
is that we are often swept along emo- 
tionally. Emotions make for bull and 
bear markets in stocks; bull and bear 
markets make for mistakes. 

“3. Field forces would be the losers. 
Conviction is perhaps the strongest part 
of selling. What would happen to the 
conviction, amounting almost to mis- 
sionary zeal that one should protect the 
family through life insurance, if it were 
possible to add ‘but if you don’t want 
to do it the right way I can sell you 
mutual fund shares?’ 


Sees Public as Loser 


“4. Most important, however, the pub- 
lic would be the loser, not only because 
of the possibility of gradually weaken- 
ing the inherent strength of the insti- 
tution through a change in the philos- 


ophy of top management, not only be- 
cause the public might purchase less 
insurance than they otherwise would if 
the salesman’s conviction had not been 
dulled, but because in selling mutual 
fund shares of a particular life insurance 
company, the company and the sales- 
man could not follow the high and re- 
warding principle so well accepted to- 
day: that of analyzing the needs of a 
prospect and selling him the right thing 
whether term, ordinary life, or some 
endowment. 

“For anyone who insisted that the life 
insurance sales force should sell mutual 
funds and who also agreed that the pub- 
lic should buy what is best for their 
individual needs, the conclusion would 
logically have to be that the only pos- 
sible present day answer to that would 
be to make it possible for an individual 
life insurance salesman to offer any 
mutual fund now available, and. of 
course, my reason number three would 


answer this. 
“5. Granted that mutual funds have 
much to commend them and are here 


to stay; granted that some life insur- 
ance salesmen will sell mutual fund 
shares for reasons good or bad, life 
insurance is based on confidence. Con- 
fidence can only be the result of cer- 
tainty. Whatever else may be said of 
them, mutual funds are not certain and 
the disappointments which are bound to 
come would carry the resulting lack of 
confidence over to the other product, 
life insurance; if the same company sold 
both.” 


Zimmerman Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ance business; is a thought-provoking 
influence; with its inquiring techniques 


74% of A. and H. Business 
Written by Life Companies 


Chicago—In his report as president of 
LIAMA at the annual meeting, Richard 
FE. Pille, vice president in charge of 
agencies for Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, N. J., said that 74% of accident 
and health business is written annually 
by life insurance companies. 





acts as a leader toward progress.” 
Mr. Zimmerman 
LIAMA’s 


developments or possible new develop- 


commented — on 


“responsibility to view new 


ments objectively. 

“On the proposition of life insurance 
companies entering the accident and 
sickness field, LIAMA took the position 
that A. & S. is personal insurance and 
that the life agent can very properly sell 
it along with life our association 
even went so far as to say that no per- 
sonal life program could be complete 
without adequate A. & S. coverages.” 

Referring to “rising interest in the 
variable annuity field,” Mr. Zimmerman 
said “the basic question to which 
LIAMA must turn its attention is 
whether the variable annuity concept 
has validity and whether it is in the 
best interest of the public to make the 
variable annuity available through life 
insurance companies and their full-time 
representatives.” 

He concluded that “it is not possible 
for companies to organize for sales as 
efficiently without trade association serv- 
ices as it is with these services,” and 
predicted that “LIAMA and other trade 
associations have not begun to reach 
the maximum of their potential service 
and influence.” 





SELL 


WHEN YOU 


Mutual Trust has been 
soundly and economically 
managed for the benefit 
of its policyholders on a 
purely mutual basis dur- 
ing its nearly 50 years of 
service with a strong 
general agency force 
operating in a stable 
territory. 


Cal., Conn., fa., Ul., Ind., 
Mass., Me., Mich., Minn., 
N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., 
Ohio, Pa., R. 1., Vt., Wash., 
Wis. 





you can be certain that 
your prospects gain 
the marked advan- 
tage of... 





@ LOW NET COSTS 
@ FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
@ NET LEVEL PREMIUM RESERVES 
@ A STRONG SURPLUS 


PROFITABLE FIELD OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
Write to the Agency Secretary 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


Low Cost Policy 


Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity Special, 
has created a remarkable sales record since 
its introduction several months ago. 


This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries a very 
_ low cost with low premiums, substantial 
dividends and high cash values. 


It has raised a large number of normally $10,000 sales 
to $15,000 or more. Thus far, $23,400 has been 
the average . . . combined with Term Riders, the 
average has been much higher. Written sub-standard 
as well as standard . . . commission rates the 
same as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 





The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Honor Norman T. Carson 
With Production Drive 


SECURITY MUTUAL EXECUTIVE 


Marks 15th Anniversary With Company 
and 25th in Business; I. M. Flaster 
Personal Production Leader 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
New York announced the results of its 
first company contest honoring Norman 
a. Carson, agency vice president, on his 
15th anniversary with Security Mutual 
and 25th year in the life insurance busi- 
ness. The contest was unusual in that 





NORMAN T. CARSON 


it was originated, sponsored, and con- 
ducted by the field force rather than 
the usual home office sponsorship. 

Irwin M. Flaster led the field with 
the largest personal production. The Kay 
Agency, Inc., of Newark, New Jersey, 
of which Mr. Flaster is a member, was 
the top agency in the company aS empire 
division, In the three other divisions, 
the Blackman Agency, the Conway 
Agency, and the Ganz Agency won the 
honors. 

Mr. Flaster, who is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and_ the 
company’s Million Dollar Agency Club, 
joined Security Mutual in 1950. Later 
he and his associate, Joseph M. Schofel, 
became members of the firm of J. Harold 
Kay Agency, Inc., Newark. He attended 
the University of Newark, New York 
University and Rutgers University. 








General American Life 


Has New St. Louis Agency 

The multiple agency system widely 
used by General Ar merican Life, St. 
Louis, in metropolitan areas has been 
expanded there with the appointment of 
Louis J. Clark as district manager. Mr. 
Clark’s agency becomes the seventh to 
be established in St. Louis under the 
setup designed by the company to pro- 
vide opportunities for agency builders 
in their own communities. 

After spending five years in the gen- 
eral business, Mr. Clark decided to con- 
centrate on life insurance exclusively. 
He joined the St. Louis sales force of 
Metropolitan Life and his personal pro- 
duction was such that a year later he 
was promoted to assistant district mana- 
ger. 

In that position he supervised men on 
his staff in addition to actual selling of 
life, hospitalization and accident and 
sickness insurance. His success in re- 
cruiting and training new men had much 
to do with the high ranking of his dis- 
trict within the Metropolitan organiza- 
tion. 

The new General American Life dis- 
trict manager attended the University of 
Missouri and has completed a number of 
intensive life insurance training courses. 


On Executive Committee 


Of John Hancock Mutual 


Appointment of three company officers 
to the executive committee of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life has been announced by 
President Paul F. Clark. They are Vice 
President Frank B. Mather, who will 
fill the vacancy created by the recent 
retirement of Olen E. Anderson; Vice 
President R. Radcliffe Massey; and Vice 
President Noel S. Baker. 

The executive committee is responsible 


for the general management of the com- 
pany and the administration of its af- 
fairs subject to the provisions of the 
law, the company’s by-laws and _ the 
orders of its board of directors. The 
committee consists of President Clark 
and ten Hancock officers. 

Mr. Maher is vice president in charge 
of district agencies; Mr. Massey is vice 
president in charge of general agencies; 
and Mr. Baker is in charge of the Han- 
cock policy departments. 
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American Health 


For Your Small Groups 


The sound A & H and Hospitalization-Medical 
Specialist Company—growing on a planned pro- 
gram based on dependable local agents backed by 


% GROUPS AS SMALL AS 5 MEMBERS 
% ALSO FLAT RATE FAMILY POLICIES 

x NO OTHER LINES OF INSURANCE & 
* NO BUSINESS WRITTEN DIRECT 
% ALL CLAIMS SETTLED LOCALLY 
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We'd like to tell you our 
story because we believe it 
can help us both as a team 


Write Direct to: 
W. deV. Washburn, President 


AMERICAN HEALTH 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 3, Md, 
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Palmer Sees No Magic 
Wand to Win Good Will 


SOLUTION: HUMAN RELATIONS 





Mutual Benefit Life’s President Tells 
N. Y. Chamber Employer-Employe 
Team Is Necessity 


H. Bruce Palmer, president, 





Mutual 
Benefit Life, speaking at the November 
meeting of Chamber of Commerce, state 
of New York, in the big hall of the 
Chamber, made a stirring plea last week 
for closer relations between employer 
and employe, and also for aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of American business 
in making the people of this country 
understand more clearly how business is 
operating. Each individual in a business 
enterprise, if working as a team, can be 
an effective driving force in educating 
the public. He urged all employers to 
get their employes on that team, and 
that means everyone from the chairman 
or president to the office boy. 

rhe firm or corporation must have a 
definite and continuously working hu- 
man relations program with which it 
will prove itself a leveler of the 
value. 


greatest 


Business Ignorance of Public Disturbing 
to Industry 


The Mutual Benefit Life president 
regards it as appalling that the people 
as a whole have so many misconceptions 
about business ; mistakenly regard so 
much of a business concern’s income as 
net profit; have so sketchy a view of 
production and other costs. That many 
firms, companies and corporations are 
in part responsible for the misunder 
standing of business is the opinion of 
Mr. Palmer, and he made an appeal that 
they rise out of their lethargy and get 
to work on the improvement of human 
relations and dissemination of under 
standing. He scornfully referred to 
trick, immature, loosely processed reme 
dies. “There is no magic gimmick to 
handle this situation,” he declared. “No 
one-shot campaigns can do the job.” 

Splendid work is being done by the 
Chambers of Commerce of the nation in 
making business and its objectives un- 
derstood, not only national and_= state 
bodies, but by the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, too. He especially referred 
to public relations work by the Cham- 
ber in New Jersey with which he had 
been so cognizant as its former presi 
dent and where he continues to be an 
active factor in its educational campaign 
He also was president of the national 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Palmer, who received an ovation 
after his New York Chamber address 
(which was delivered with great elo- 
quence and without notes), was intro- 
duced by James A McLain, president of 
the New York Chamber and also presi- 
dent of Guardian Life. In the New 
York audience were President Kay 
Murphy and Senior Vice President 
Robert L. Hogg of Equitable Society; 
and Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman, Metro- 
politan Life. 


National Life of Vermont 
Continues Dividend Scale 


National Life of Vermont will con 
tinue its current dividend scale for 1955, 
Deane C. Davis, company president, an 
nounced. This scale when first an- 
nounced last year represented the 
largest increase in the 103-year-old his- 
tory of the company and reflected a 28% 
increase in total dividend payments over 
the previous year 

Mr. Davis said the board of directors 
voted to continue the present scale on 
all forms of insurance, retirement annui- 
ties, and participating funds held by the 
company. 

The directors anticipate that dividends 
payable in 1955 will aggregate $11,800,- 
000, an increase of 12% over the current 
year which reflects an impressive growth 
in total business in force. 
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Advanced by Union Mutual 





B. RICHARD MARKHAM 


Union Mutual Life has promoted B. 
Richard Markham to assistant director 
of agencies and director of training. In 
his new capacity he will supervise the 
company’s New England agencies— 
Providence, Boston, Springfield, Gardner, 
Nashua, Burlington, Portland, Water- 
ville, Bangor and Van Buren as well as 
the Montreal office. 

Mr. Markham will continue as director 
of training and conduct the company’s 
schools for new agents in the ground- 
work of life, and sickness and accident 
selling as well as those for established 
agents in the more advanced subjects of 
programming, estate analysis, planning 
and business insurance. He will also con- 
tinue to coordinate the company’s train- 
ing program with other phases of insur- 
ance education—namely LUTC and 
CLU. 

Mr. Markham joined Union Central in 
1937, went to Miami as district manager 
in 1942 and became manager for Maine 
in 1944 with headquarters in Portland. 


He has been with Union Mutual as 
director of training since 1950. 


Jefferson Standard Life 


Conducts Two Seminars 
Seventy-five managers, district mana- 
gers and special representatives of Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, have completed 
studies at advanced underwriting semi- 
nars conducted recently by the com- 
pany. The 1954 schools are a continua- 
tion of a program which was started in 
1953. 

The first of the 1954 seminars was 
conducted October 25 through 29 in 
Santa Cruz, Calif. Thirty-five members 
of the Jefferson Standard agencies in 
California, Oregon and Washington, at- 
tended the four-day session which cov- 
ered programming, business insurance, 
the new social security law and taxation 
affecting life insurance. 

The second seminar, completed No- 
vember 4, was held in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Thirty of the company’s lead- 
ing representatives from New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Texas and Arizona, 
attended the meeting which covered the 
same subjects as the Santa Cruz ses- 


sions. 

Seth C. Macon, CLU, superintendent 
of agencies, directed the schools and he 
was assisted by W. L. Seawell, CLU, 
superintendent of agencies, and John D. 
Griffiths, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. Karl Ljung, vice president in 
charge of agency operations for the com- 
pany attended both seminars and spoke 
at the closing session of each. 


West Coast Life Revises 
War and Aviation Rules 


West Coast Life announces a revision 
of its war and aviation rules. Under 
some circumstances it is now possible to 
issue to men on active duty as much as 
$25,000 of life coverage to include waiver 
of premium and double indemnity with- 
out a war and aviation exclusion. En- 
listed men of the lowest four pay grades 
in all branches of the service are not 
accepted on any basis. Submarine officers 
and crew members in the first three pay 
grades, are accepted only on the basis 
of an extra premium of $5 per thousand 
with waiver of premium and double in- 
demnity. Insurance over the maximums, 
except for submarine personnel, is 
granted but only with a war and aviation 
exclusion clause. 

Aviation ratings are in many cases 
lower than under previous rules. Aviation 
coverage is now granted to such risks 
as members of the National Guard and 
Reserve Corps but will not be granted 
to men on active duty in any of the 
armed forces or to any man liable to 
immediate duty. 

West Coast Life has also made liberal- 
izations in the underwriting of principal 


John P. Ackerly, Jr., Dies 

John P. Ackerly, Jr., 54, Virginia man- 
ager for Sun Life of Canada, died re- 
cently after a long illness. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted at the grave in 
Stonewall Jackson Cemetery, Lexington. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Marguerite 
Clarkson Ackerly; two sons, John P. 
Ackerly, II], and Benjamin Ackerly; 
two brothers, William W. and Eugene 
Ackerly, both of Lexington, and two 
sisters, Lucy Ackerly of Lexington, and 
Mrs. G. Harris Fields, of The Plains, 
Va. 





sum in accident policies and of sub- 
standard Term insurance. Principal sum 
may now be issued up to $50,000 pro- 
vided the total of all types of accidental 
death in all companies does not ex- 
ceed $100,000. The double protection 
policy, riders for family income and ad- 
ditional protection. Term insurance are 
now issued up to substandard Table P 
(500% mortality). All Term policies, 
other than the yearly renewable Term, 
are issued on a substandard basis to 
Table D (200% mortality). Correspond- 
ing flat extra premiums are issued in a 
similar manner. 
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a closed door 
anywhere... 























MY COMPANY STRESSES 












































THE HUMAN ELEMENT... All doors are open to me 
at my Company, and I mean all! I get real satisfaction 
out of my relationship with Berkshire Life, because 
it’s a Company that’s big enough to serve me, 
and interested enough to know me. I like the warm, 
personal attention they give to the handling of my business. 








Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 Rr ‘Ano 
W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U., President 








Our New Address— 
347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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Lubbock General Agent 
For Southwestern Life 





CHARLES T. McCREIGHT 


Charles T. McCreight, formerly an as- 
sistant manager with Southwestern Life, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Lubbock, Texas, for Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, Va. 

In 1949, Mr. Creighton entered the life 
insurance business as an agent in Dallas 
for Great National Life. In 1951, he be- 
came associated with Southwestern Life 
in Lubbock. 

In his new capacity with Atlantic Life, 
Mr. McCreight will be concerned with 
developing the Lubbock agency. 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Reduces Term Premium Rates 


A reduction in gross premium rates 
for Term policies and an increase in the 
amount for which a Term 
policy may be written have been an- 
nounced by Northwestern 
effective January 1. 

The Milwaukee company’s announce- 
“eee states that its gross premiums on 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 year initial term and 
5, 10, 15, and 20 year convertible Term 
policies will be reduced approximately 
10%. 

The new minimum amount for which 
each Term 7 may be issued was 
raised to $3,000. 


minimum 


State Mutual Appoints 
Three Group Graduates 


State Mutual Life announces that 
three graduates of its 16-week Group 
insurance training course have been 
appointed home office representatives. 
William J. Curran, Jr., a graduate of 
Harvard University, has been assigned 
to Boston; Stuart H. Fitzpatrick, a 
graduate of Brown University, goes to 
New York, and Vincent M. Keyes, Jr., 
of the University of Detroit, will join 
the Los Angeles office. 

During the course of instruction at 
the Worcester, Mass. home office, these 
men received comprehensive training in 
all phases of Group insurance selling 
and servicing. 
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EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION 
PLAN 





NEW YORK LIFE 





New York Life Agents throughout the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii and Alaska offer their clients 


FULL CIRCLE PROTECTION 


New York Life Employee Protection Plans provide ‘‘Big 
Company" benefits for those who employ 10 to 24 people. 


Low Cost Coverages for life insurance, weekly disability 
and liberal hospitalization benefits. 


Ordinarily no medical examinations. Features similar to 
Major Medical. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Sees Great Expansion —_ (Psst sate and loca) would remai 
In Next Ten Years spending praia) vant to up on re lf LIFE INSURANCE 


billion, that the cessation of inventory 


GOODS, SERVICES INCREASE 50% ier ar baion voters wat con TP EP IA EW AL § Purchase on 
enn ise by nine bil- EQUITABLE BASIS 


2 5 sumer enrol would rise 
Ww. c- 
Prudential Economist Gordon M lion dollars, and that home purchases 


Kinley Finds Over-all Increase in mond fall by one Milica Gollark. ‘When RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Outlook for Next Year we sum up all of the separate segments, 
it pete oN we find that total spending in 1955 is i 
There should be some improvement 1n likely to rise by $12 to $13 billion above 60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-0109 








business operations in 1955 and in the the present spending rate. 
present we are spending at a $356 





next ten years gross national product “At 
billion annual rate. Total spending in 


and natienal income will experience 1955 na lg: ae ; : 
marked expansion in the opinion of Dr. [722 oF fo ae an equivalent term, gross Aetna Increases Dividends _ Educational Director of 
1 F An increase in the scale of dividends H D Josephson Agency 


Gordon W. McKinley, chiet economist ot likel ly to run around $368 billion. 
payable in 1955 on participating Ordinary 


The Prudential, who addressed the Fi- “T think we can thus look forward to 
nancial Conference of American Man 1955 with considerable optimism. It policies has been announced by Aetna 
5 ‘ : ; won't be a boom year. We won't have om ene : 2 ai 
agement Association in New York re lati ‘ I Prael gyee Mi Life. Under the increased scale, divi- 
infanon, shortage, Overume,  mgn-cost “dends payable duting 1955 will come to 
cently. operations. But we don’t want that kind approximately $4,300,000, an increase of 
“The gross national product of the © of economy. What we will have will be 9% in the amount that would have been 
United States at present is $356 billion, a quiet, steady oe rf our’ aegis required under the dividend scale in 
5 ® Sy ; of living, on a sound and efficient basis : 
said Dr. McKinley. “In 1965, it will be ; “neh Sager gees tvs toners effect this year. ; 
at nt of SERN Cifiinn,. Tn a good laying of the groundwork to An increase to 3% was also announced 
in the neighborhood ot § ensure prosperity in the years to follow. in the participating department in the 
other words, the value of all goods and rate of interest to be paid in 1955 on 


y ; proceeds of policies left with the com- 


services produced in the United States 

in 1965 will probably be over 50% ° 9 oar yany and on dividend accumulations, ex- 

greater than Pp present. Such a_ rise Occidental s New Policies ot where a higher rate is guaranteed. 

seems impossible until we think back to Occidental Life of ( ‘alifornia has added The interest rate formerly was 234%. 

the fact that in 1939 the GNP was only two new participating policies to its A similar increase to 3% was made in 

$91 billion ratebook—10 and 20 payment life plans, the rate of interest to be paid in the 
“In 1905, the population of the United Vice President William B. Stannard an- ‘non - participating department, except 


States will number about 190 million nounced, where a higher rate is guaranteed. 
an increase of 37 million persons over 
the present population. The size of this 
increase in the market for our products 





is staggering. The question of excess 
productive capacity takes on quite a dif 
ferent aspect when we realize that we 


must increase our output more than 20% 


over present levels just to supply the 
increase in our population with no allow 
ance for any improvement in standard 





of living 

“The civilian labor force in 1965 will 
rise to 77 million, 12 million above our 
present labor force. Despite a reduction 
in working hours, the increase in our 
population, along with rising 


ROBERT M. REMICK, JR. 


Robert M. Remick, Jr., CLU, has been 
working named educational director of the Hal- 


productivity, will produce a total per sey D. Josephson agency of Connecticut 


Mutual Life. The appointment coincides 


sonal income in 1965 of about $420 bil 
lion, compared to $285 billion at present : Lee 2 ie 
“To give you some idea of what this with the acquisition of additional space, 
would mean to individual incomes, you the second such move in two years. The 
Te * . »rson: nc > vo é 
might note that personal income pet agency, company leader since 1948, now 


occupies the entire fourth floor of 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Remick’s life insurance career be- 
gan in 1950 with New England Mutual. 
After two years of field work he became 
agency supervisor. He brought with him 
to the life insurance business, a con- 
siderable knowledge of economics, busi- 
ness and investment research and estate 
planning. He is a gradu: ~ of New York 
University and the New York Institute 
of Finance. 


employed worker is at present about 
$4,400 a vear. In 1995, this will rise to 
$5,500 a year, an increase of 25% above 
present income levels 
Rosy Projection Justified 

“The economy of 1965 will require 
business expenditures on plant and 
equipment of about $55 billion a year, 
compared to $36 billion at present. Home 
building will be just entering in 1955 a 
record production era, reflecting the fact 
that the high birth rates immediately 


following World War II will result in 
high marriage and birth rates beginning : : 
in 1965. The construction industry as a Industrial Field Force of 


Washington National Meets 
Washington National Insurance Co., 
Evanston, IIl., held a four day conven- 
tion for its Industrial field force at the 


whole will be booming. (I might add 
right here that in my opinion the con- 
struction industry is, in 1954, on the 
threshold of the greatest boom in its 





history. It is likely to keep right on go ; 
pa wi canoe she Gites, and the ale We wens reve tst sheep unen | General Agents in izewster Bec Hote! in Chic em 
“The picture eee ‘ eee given you of we found a good home with the New York area: dred and fifty leading fieldmen from all 
our economy in 1965 is a rosy one. Yet Union Casualty & Life. Now we over the country participated in the 
PC lec onan Minka anidaire! ihe aonres serenade the pioneering leaders and Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. activities. ? 
have been quoting are well within the the modern up-to-date methods 431 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. The convention program consisted of 
capabilities of our economy. They are in that make Union a good place for daily business sessions, attendance at 
fact based on fairly conservative as our surplus business. Winston Westchester Agency the musical comedy, “Wonderful Town,” 
sumptions as to improving productivity a spe : at 2 Cryst sall- 
| belie ve that the ete v2 Bet plans of Contact any of Union’s G.A.’s listed en ee ee ee 5 anquet in the Crystal Ball 
American business should be laid on the here next time you have a problem te luncheon at the Tam O’Shanter Country 
basis of an economy not less than that case — or whenever you have that ee Club. Many technical refinements de- 
| have pictured.” “lost” feeling. 233 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, L. |. signed to speed up home office service 
\s to the outlook for next year, Dr. to the field were demonstrated during a 
Mckinley said in part: “Our conclusions Roy A. Foan, Vice President The Weingarten Agency tour of the home office building by the 
have been that Government spending and Director of Agencies 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. conventioneers. 





Kay P. Kwan Agency 


NION CASUALTY AND 5 Mott St., New York 13, N. Y. Woodward, Ryan, 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ‘vin & tinteom in. Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York y i 
Consulting Actuaries 
Nathan Eisensmith Agency 55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA ; 
Yours for Life — and Casualty, too! | 90-38 parsons sivd., Jomaica, L. 1. Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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].A.Hill, Toledo, Tells Agency Methods 


Chicago—Some of the methods used 
in his agency in organizing for sales 
were told to the LIAMA meeting by 
John A. Hill, general agent at Toledo 
for Aetna Life. 

A believer in careful selection, Mr. 
Hill said he uses “all available tests for 
screening purposes only.” He spoke of 
his indoctrination and training program 
as “slow, painful and including a mail 
course plus a home office training course 
of three weeks.” 

Stating that “most early 
terminations are made because of in- 
sufficient capital by the manager, or lack 


contract 


of confidence in the training process of 
the general agent,” Mr. Hill asserted 
that “having spent this much time and 
money on the man, we don’t give up 
early.” 

He said: “In 17 years our financing 
losses have averaged about 10 cents per 
$1,000 of paid business. We have never 
exceeded $18,000 total capital invested in 
new men, although I would be willing 
to if we could find sufficiently able men 
to absorb more capital.” 

Mr. Hill stressed the importance of 
creating in the new man “an overwhelm- 
ing, overpowering desire to win.” He 
called agency morale “the most impor- 
tant mainspring of better than average 
results,” and said that as a first step 
toward agency morale, “we build pres- 
tige for the man.” 

He listed seven methods of building 
agent prestige: “We send out to an 
agent’s policyholders periodic results of 
his achievement. We conduct a consecu- 
tive Man of the Month contest. We 
regularly use agency bulletins—liberally 
describing our agents to their homes. 
We are old-fashioned enough to believe 
no one can be a hero to the outside 
world until he has achieved substantial 
stature within his own famiily. We sys- 
tematicaliy encourage and demand_ his 
active participation in one or more 
worthwhile community activities. We 
have a real agency advisory committee 
with a rotating membership that helps 
us run our office. We retain a firm of 
public relations consultants to help out 
agency with these and other comparable 
problems. We have done so for 10 years 
and consider such an investment emi- 
nentiy worthwhile. We create an op- 
timistic success atmosphere with ‘big 
thinking’ brought on by proven big re- 
sults.” 

To explain why his agency does not 
emphasize brokerage business (less than 
1% of agency business is brokerage), 
Mr. Hill said, “We do not want an 
operation with big ups and downs . 
our biggest month this year was $1,- 
200,000, our lowest $850,000. That con- 
sistency is satisfying and easy on the 
pocketbook.” 

He pointed to his Group record: 
“Starting almost from scratch in 1937, 
we now have over 1,180 group cases in 
force with premiums of over $1 million 
a month.” He said this Group business 
has: “Stabilized income—26% of our 
men’s income comes from Group; given 





Named by Occidental 


Richard D. Grinnell, former Equitable 
of New York agent, has been named 
general agent in charge of Occidental 
Life of California’s newly-established 
agency in Charlottesville, Va. Mr. Grin- 
nell joined the Equitable in Charlottes- 
ville in 1952, and the following year be- 
came a member of the company’s $600,- 
000 Club. Prior to joining his former 
company, he was employed as sales man- 
ager of a New York City real estate 
clez iring-house, and for three years was 
a senior salesman with International 
Business Machines. 

He attended the University of 
Columbia and is a Marine Corps veteran 


of World War II. 


added prestige to the agent; given the 
agent a place to go for daytime calls; 
given the agent business insurance, pen- 
sion business, salary budget and accti- 
dent and health opportunities.” 

Stating that his Group business has 
been largely produced by full-time men, 
Mr. Hill said, “I do not believe it is 
necessary to rely .. . on brokerage 
sources for Group business, even in 
metropolitan centers.” 


Institute’s 16th Annual 
Meet To Be Held Dec. 7 


WILL HONOR PAST CHAIRMEN 





Theme Is Increased Responsibilities of 
Leadership in Changing Social and 


Economic Environment 





The 16th annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, to be held 
Tuesday, December 7, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, will feature 





Be FIRST 
with B.A.R.E. 


First with New Benefits 
Now available to groups and 
individuals in all occupations! 


First with New Opportunities 
for General Agents who can build sales 
organizations. Now licensed in 44 States! 





Benefit Association’s Big New Growth 
Program Offers Sound Profit Margins 
for General Agents 


e Atlast the door is open. 


_and Benefit Association is in- 


viting General Agents to help spread the news of today’s top 
insurance values! Look at this complete program designed 
for family protection, company expansion, and agency profits: 


NEW 1954 policies: e H&A lifetime coverage with two-year 
nonconfining sickness...low-cost professional men’s H&A...new 
hospital-surgical coverage . .. modern, top-value life policies! 


NEW leads... Hundreds of thousands of prospect names — 
satisfied Benefit Association policyholders . . . plus continuing 


lead-producing programs. 


NEW commission schedules... 


Better than any we’ve seen! 


VESTED RENEWALS’... 


Most liberal contract in the business! 


YOU CAN PROFIT 


from Benefit Association’s exciting expan- 
sion .. . build on the firm foundation of 41 
years of growth! Now is the time for you 
to establish your big, solid, profitable 
agency! For complete, confidential informa- 


tion, write today to: 








Robert W. Lindsley 
Director of Sales, Room 554 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION | 


Benefit Association Building + Chicago 13, Illinois 


Benefit 


Association 
roup Plans eee 












three outside speakers, a preview of a 


new Institute-sponsored film and a 
testimonial luncheon to the past chair- 
men of the organization, Holgar J. John- 
son, Institute president, announced. 

General theme of this year’s gathering 
as announced by Mr. Johnson will be 
the increased responsibilities of leader- 
ship in a changing social and economic 
environment. 

Viewpoints of an editor, a farm pub- 
lisher and a public relations consultant 
will be presented at the morning session, 
over which Paul F. Clark, Institute chair- 
man, will preside. 

August Heckscher, chief editorial writ- 
er of the New York Herald-Tribune, will 
talk on “The Changing Environment as 
Seen From the Editor’s Chair.” 

Kirk Fox, editor, Successful Farming, 
will talk on “Widening Horizons for 
Farmers.” 

W. Howard Chase of Selvage, Lee & 
Chase, public relations firm, will talk on 
“Gearing Business to Changing Public 

A 
Desires. 

Mr. Johnson will bring the morning 
session to a conclusion, with a round-up 
discussion of the changing world scene 
as presented by the speakers, relating 
this to the life insurance business. 


To Honor Past Chairmen 


Luncheon session will be the occasion 
for a special testimonial to the past 
chairmen of the board of directors of 
the Institute, who will be honor guests 
at the luncheon. Paul F. Clark, present 
chairman will be the luncheon speaker 
and will present to each of his 
predecessors a testimonial in recognition 
of their outstanding service to the busi- 
ness. 

The Institute’s past chairmen include: 
Frazer B. Wilde, 1939; M. Albert Linton, 
1940, 1941; Gerard S. Nollen, 1942, 1943; 
John A. Stevenson (deceased) 1944; 
Claris Adams, 1945; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
1946, 1947; Edwin W. Craig, 1948, 1949; 
Frederick W. Hubbell, 1950, 1951; Robert 
E. Henley, 1952; Edmund Fitzgerald, 
1953. 

At the conclusion of the iuncheon 
program, the Institute will hold its an- 
nual business meeting, at which new 
members of the board of directors will 
be elected. Following that, the new board 
will hold its organizational meeting, at 
which officers of the Institute will be 
named for the coming year. 

The meeting will be opened in the 
morning by the preview presentation of 
“A Matter of Time,” new film just com- 
pleted by the Institute of Life Insurance 
for the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund. This film is a progress report on 
heart research and is already booked 
for showings before many millions over 
the country in the coming months. 

More than 500 of the nation’s leading 
life insurance executives representing 
companies from coast to coast will be 
present for this annual meeting of the 
public relations arm of the business. In- 
stitute membership is now 161 companies, 
representing some 90% of the assets of 
the business. 


Joins Great Southern 

William V. Crook joined Great South- 
ern Life as agency assistant. Mr. Crook 
who was graduated from the University 
of Missouri in 1943, with a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agriculture, was 
called into military service, and sent 
with the 11th Airborne Division to the 
Pacific Theatre. Upon discharge in 1946, 
he entered the teaching profession in 
Campbell, Missouri 

At the end of the school year, Mr 
Crook entered the insurance field as an 
agent for Great American Reserve Life, 
of Dallas. In 1950, he was appointed 
branch manager for his company with 
headquarters in Amarillo. He was re- 
called to the service as a reserve officer, 
in 1951 and again was sent to foreign 
soil—this time to Germany. Returning 
home in 1952, Mr. Crook resumed 
his managerial work in Amarillo, and 
remained there until joining Great 
Southern. 
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Mutual of N. Y. Dividend 
Increase Sets Record 


1955 AGGREGATE IS _ $36,000,000 


Increase Is 28% More Than the 1954 
Total and About 115% Over the 


Past Five Years 


Trustees of Mutual Life of New York 
have voted a record increase in dividends 
to its more than 1,000,000 policyholders. 
1955 
an increase 


1954 total. 


will aggregate $36,- 
of $7,900,000 or 28% 
This is the biggest 


Dividends in 
000,000, 
over the 


dollar increase ever announced in 
Mutual of New York’s history. 
Announcement of the substantially 
higher dividend scale was made _ by 
Lewis W. Douglas, chairman of the 
board, and Louis W. Dawson, president, 
who pointed out that dividends for 1955 
will have increased by about 115% over 


the past five years. 

Mr. Dawson explained that under the 
action taken, which is subject to final 
ratification in January, as required by 
the Insurance Law, “nearly all policy- 


holders will receive larger dividends 
next year, with the biggest increases 
generally going to those policies that 


have been longest in force.” In a mutual 
company, Mr. Dawson explained, “divi- 
dends represent refunds of unused pre- 
miums and reduce the net cost of in- 
surance protection for policyholders.” 
MONY’s trustees also declared a first 
dividend of 5% of annual premium on 
accident and sickness policies issued in 


1953, and a second dividend of 74% 
of the premium on policies issued in 
1952. Both dividends are payable in 1955. 


Commenting on the successive in- 
creases in dividends announced by 
Mutual of New York in recent years, 
Messrs. Douglas and Dawson ascribed 
them to the increases that have 
curred in the company’s distributable 
surplus. These greater gains, they ex- 
plained, have been due largely to the 
progress er on various programs in- 
stituted by the company during the past 
decade. These | have included more scien- 
tific selection of insurance risks, a re- 
vised investment program, progress made 


oc- 


in the strengthening of policy reserves 
and investment reserves, and the build- 
ing up of surplus to one of the strong- 
est in the life insurance business. 

The company announced also that the 
following additional actions had been 
approved by the trustees: 

Termination dividends in 1955 will 
be paid at the same rate as in 1954. 


2. The interest rate under supplemen- 
tary contracts has been increased. Excess 
interest will be allowed on supplementary 
contracts during the year 1955 to bring 
the total rate credited up to 3.15%. The 
1954 rate was 2.75% on Option 1, pct 
where 3% was guaranteed, and 3% on 
all other participating options. The rate 
on dividends deposits will be 3%, an 
increase from 2.75% paid in 1954 except 
we 3% was guaranteed. 

. Dividends on premium-paying life 
insurance policies with disability income 
benefits will be larger in almost all cases. 

4, Policies issued prior to 1948, on 
which dividends in the past have been 
applied as additional insurance, will re- 
ceive a further dividend of $1 for each 
$1,000 of additions left with the com- 
pany. 

5. Policies family income 
or more years 
1955 


conte 1ining 
provisions in force three 
will receive a larger dividend in 
because they contain that provision. 

6. Policies with double indemnity pro- 
visions issued between January I, 1935 
and September 5, 1951 will receive larger 
additional dividends. 


HEAR DR. S. S. HUEBNER 
About 400 field representatives for the 
Portland, Ore. area heard a talk recently 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner, president emeritus 
of American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Dr. Huebner also presented CLU 

designations to Portland graduates. 


Guardian Production Drive 
Honors President McLain 


October campaign honoring 
James A McLain, the field 
force of Guardian Life submitted more 
than $21,500,000 in life insurance. In ad- 
dition, over $53,000 of A. & H. premiums 
written. 

Agency competition in 
campaign is on the basis of percentage 
In life insurance, the 
Hartford, tripled 
first place; the 
Agency, Okla- 
and the 
Birming- 


In an 
President 


was 


the Guardian 


of quota achieved. 
John E. Agency, 
its quota to 
Charles W. 
homa City took second place, 
Fuller and Copeland Agency, 
ham was third. 

The three leading agencies in A. & H. 
submission, by percentage of quota 
achieved, were: Roy Cox Agency, Hous- 
ton, John P. Hancock Agency, Niagara 
Falls, and Jack Warshauer Agency, 
Brooklyn. 

In actual submitted volume, Spaulder, 
Warshall and Schnur Agency in New 
York led all agencies in both life insur- 
ance and A. & H. premiums. The Julius 
Eisendrath New York Agency was run- 
ner- = in life volume, while the Shale 
H. Goodman Agency, Kansas City took 
second place in A. & H. 

Fieldmen who took individual honors 
during McLain Month are: M. D. Rosen- 
berg, Jr., Washington, D. C., life volume; 


Fay 
finish in 
Saulsberry 


J. P. Poole, CLU Atlanta, total lives; 
H. O. Robertson, San Francisco, in both 
A. & H. premuim volume and A. & 
apps. 


John Hancock Family Day 

John Hancock Mutual Life on Monday 
held one of the biggest “Family Day” 
parties ever held in New England, with 


an attendance of nearly 10,000 people. 
For four hours, beginning at 2 o'clock, 
visitors toured the home office building, 
met Hancock executives and were served 
refreshments from 60 stands scattered 
throughout the building. Children were 
entertained by a Punch and Judy show, 
by Bourdini, the magician, and a con- 
tinuous program of movies. 

The visitors, who are members of the 
families of the home office people, con- 
sumed 500 gallons of coffee, 300 gallons 
of ice cream and almost three-quarters 
of a ton of brownies baked in the Han- 


cock’s cafeteria. Balloons were dis- 
tributed to the youngsters and each 
visitor received a souvenir gift. This 


year’s Family Day involved six months 
of planning by a committee of 50 de- 
partment representatives. 


Occidental, Calif. Changes 


Occidental Life of California will now 
issue total disability income to certain 
occupationally rated risks, and has sub- 
stantially reduced extra premiums on 
sub-standard risks, Vice President Wil- 
liam - Stannard announced in Los 
Angel Occidental has completely re- 
vised ‘ts classification system of occu- 
pational risks, resulting in reductions in 
extra premiums and a general liberaliza- 
tion of underwriting. Under the com- 
pany’s new system, its Occupational 
Rating manual has been reduced from 
75 to 16 pages. 





when you 
see 
this sign.... 


AN 








He’s 21. He’s optimistic and ambitious. He’s ready to 
listen to MASTERPLAN. 


Bill’s annual premium is just $276.90. 

The face value of his policy is $10,000. At 39, Bill's 

policy is paid-up. Or the year is 1974. He’s had 20 years 
of protection and now has $2,000 in cash he can 
withdraw. If he does, his full $10,000 estate still continues 
in force... at greatly reduced rates. If Bill pays 

premiums until 57, he will have paid in $9,968.40. At 65 
he receives $18,000 (including dividends)... clear profit 
to Bill of $8,031.60, in addition to having enjoyed at 
least $10,000 of insurance protection for 44 years. 


Extraordinary case?... NO! Exceptional benefits? ... YES! 
And these are just a few of the many unique features 
of MASTERPLAN—a Complete Insurance Program 
wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 





For further information about MASTERPLAN write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copyright 1954 








SECURITY AND SERVICE 


Boston Mutual is constantly re- 
viewing policyholder programs to 
make sure they meet with chang- 
ing family needs. 











Washington, D. C. Gen. Agt. 
For American Bankers Life 





JAMES -C. 


BURKET; - JR. 


Appointment of James C. Burkett, Jr. 
of 523 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., 
for the 
Florida was 


as supervising general 
Jankers Life of 


agent 
American 
announced by James G. Ranni, president 
the board. Prior to 
the 


and chairman of 


entering the insurance business in 
where he has been active for a 
number of years, Mr. Burkett was as- 
sociated with American Airlines and the 
British Air Commission. His civic par- 
ticipation has included being national di- 
rector, director of membership, director 
of entertainment, and national vice 
chairman of aviation for the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Ranni stated that this was an- 
other step in the development program 
of the company, which was organized in 
March of 1952, and began writing all 
forms of Ordinary insurance in January 
of 1953. As of September 30, 1954, the 
company had over $42,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force, and business in force is 
expected to top $50,000,000 with premium 
income of $2,600,000 by the end of 1954. 

American Bankers Life is operating 
in 23 states and the district of Columbia, 
and with a capitalization increase which 
is now in process, 1955 will show a direct 
increase in expansion effort in the east- 
ern states, as well as the far west. 


district, 
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A New England Mutual General Agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 
ti ti hi 
re- 
to 
g- 
How does your Retirement Income policy compare 
; with those of other major companies? 
—— A general agent can be proud when his agency mul- bs : : : . 
tiplies its yearly production from just over $2,000,000 I think you ll be most impressed with how low an out- 
to well over $7,000,000 in 8 years. That’s David S. lay we require to provide a monthly income. Suppose 
Kamp, of San Francisco, a man with a background for a man’s objective is $100 a month at 65. Under the 
success. Mr. Kamp brought a broad business experience Toes . . . : 
: ot see aad ri New England Mutual policy the difference in outlay 
in retailing and investment banking when he joined us Bi ots : 
in 1939. Within 2 years he was an agency supervisor. in his favor could be anywhere from several hundred 
And in recognition of his outstanding work, he was ap- to well over a thousand dollars — as against policies 
pointed our San Francisco General Agent in 1946. that require larger accumulation to provide the same 
income.” 





2 Can you give me a basis for comparison? 

“Here is an illustration of how our $10,000 retire-at- 
age-65 policy adds up. The dividends* have been left 
to accumulate at interest. I don’t want to speak for 
other companies, but we invite comparison.” 














By Age 65 or Take a 
Insured’s | Insured Gets | Insured Will | Insured can | Monthly In- | Amounting 
Present Protection Have Paid Then With- | comefor | by age 80 to 
Age of at Least | In draw in Cash* | life of* | a total of* 
30 $10,0007 $13,660 $21,490 $133.50 $24,030 
35 10,000+ 14,304 20,750 128.90 23,202 
40 10,000 14,970 19,850 123.30 22,194 
45 10,0007 15,634 18,910 | 117.50 21,150 

















*Includes dividends which are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are based on the 
1954 dividend scale of the Company. 


tHere, the insured gets the cash value if it’s greater. For example, a policy purchased 
at age 45 would have a cash value at age 63 of about $14,000 


oats 
ie Oe 














the 
was 
ye Are there any other features? 
r to “Yes — there are lots of guaranteed advantages. The 
the New England Mutual Retirement Income policy has 
ora unusual flexibility. There are choices in how to pay 
oe the premiums. Choices of ways to take the income. 
par- Choices of settlements in cash or insurance values if 
1 di- the insured should have to stop paying premiums. 
gs And the dividends are notably liberal. Any way you 
look at it our Retirement Income policy is a winner.” 


inior 


an- 


: m NEW ENGLAND €% MUTUAL 


uary 
the 
eg THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
nium 
1954. 
iting 
nbia, 
hich 
irect 
past- 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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Travelers Advances Hust 





WILLIAM J. HUST, JR 


William J. Hust, Jr., has been ap- 
district 
sions at Hartford for the 

Mr. Hust is a veteran of 
he Navy 


received his B.A 


pointed supervisor Group pen- 
Travelers. 
two years 


World 


degree 


service with t during 
War II. He 
from University of Bridgeport, and at- 
School. 


appointment, Mr. 


tended Columbia Law 
Prior to his 


Hurst w 


geport. He has 


new 
as supervisor Group pensions at 
extensive ex- 


Brid had 


perience in the general field of Group 
insurance as well as specialized home 
office training in pension planning and 


administration, 


Northwestern Mutual Sets 
New Nine-Month Record 
“With 
peaks, we are 
ture.” With these 


records and new sales 
about the fu- 
words President Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald opened his quarterly 
report to the Northwestern Mutual Life 
trustees October 27 at the Milwaukee 
home office. Life insurance sales for the 
first nine months of 1954 set a new all- 
time nine-month record of over $397,000,- 
000, an increase of 3.1% over the previous 
year. “On the basis of 
generally good economic 
new tax law we can’t 

continuation of the 


new 
optimistic 


record set last 
the country’s 
situation and the 





help but ision 

present level,” said President Fitz- 
gerald new tax law President 
Fisenl iower signed in August will allow 
life ins surance p licyholders to use their 





present policies to greater advantage, he 
continued. 

The mortgage loan. portfolio of 
Northwestern Mutual stands at an all- 
time high of more than $782,000,000. In 
the first nine months of this vear. the 
company closed new loans totaling $121.- 
000,000. an increase of more than 14.5% 
over the same period last vear. “And, 





just as importent, we have commitments 
for future closing which insure the same 
kind of volume in 1955,” he said. “With 
most of our mortgage loan business in 
the residential field, and with the indus- 
try prophets predicting another -nillion 
new homes in 1955, we continue to feel 
there is room for nothing but optimism,” 
said the Northwestern Mutual president. 
He dis sted total assets as of September 30 
at $3.181,040,706, a gain of nearly $160,- 
000,000 over last year’s figure. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, the Northwestern had 
1.533.062 insurance policies in force for a 
total of $7,471,080,316. 

“pts “Bes the comnany’s 91. general 
agencies in sales for the first nine 
months of the vear was the C. R. 
Eckert agencv. Detroit. with a total of 


more than $13,000,000 sold. 


Mutual Benefit Announces 


Increase in Dividends 
Policyholders of Mutual Benefit Life 
will share in the 1955 dividend authoriza- 
tion expected to be about 13% greater 
than the authorized for 1954. 
The board of directors approved dis- 
tribution of dividends next year amount- 
ing to approximately $19,425,000, it was 


one 


announced by W. Paul Stillman, chair- 
man, and H. Bruce Palmer, president. 
The 1954 dividend authorization was 


$17,200,000. 

It was explained 
dividends, which have the effect of re- 
ducing the cost of life insurance, were 
made possible by improved earnings on 
the company’s investments and from the 
fact that policyholders are living longer. 

The financial effect of the improve- 
ment in mortality is more pronounced 
at the higher ages and immediately after 
issue, before the cash has begun to ac- 
crue to a substantial extent. 

“While under both the American Ex- 
perience and CSO scales there are occa- 
sional instances of smaller dividends on 
the 1955 scale than on the previous scale 
at like durations,” the announcement 
said, “there are very few policies which 


that the increased 


Barrett Asst. Ad Director 
New England Mutual Life 


New England Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Lee Barrett assistant director 
of advertising. He joined the company’s 
advertising department in 1952. 


Mass. Mutual Appoints 
H. L. Metzger for Akron 


Henry L. Metzger, CLU, has been 
named manager of the Akron agency of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. He succeeds 
William R. Smith, who recently resigned 
in order to devote full time to personal 
production. 

Mr. Metzger has been a consistent 
producer for Massachusetts Mutual since 
1946. He has been active in the Akron 
Life Underwriters Association and is 
currently vice president of that organ- 
ization. He is also chairman of the Life 
Underwriters Training Council in Sum- 
mit County and has been a CLU since 
June, 1953. 





will receive less in 1955 than they did 
in 1954. 

“No change was made in the interest 
factors in the dividend scales nor in the 


interest rates allowed on other items.” 
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QUALITY that every Agent and Broker 
can see and compare for himself—this is 
what makes GUARDIAN Accident & Health 
Insurance outstanding. 
QUALITY in the broad coverage af- 
forded by its diversified contracts— 
QUALITY in the simplicity and clar- 
ity of the benefit provisions in each 
policy— 
QUALITY in the swift and sincere 
service of the GuarpIAN field force 
and home office staff— 
QUALITY in the prompt payment of 
benefits — as reflected in the compli- 
mentary letters received by our Claim 
Department. 


Keep your clients happy in all phases of 
your insurance service—including accident 
and health. Place it with The GuARDIAN, a 
company with a reputation for quality since 


Get the full story on our A & H program— 
both commercial and guaranteed renewable— 
this week. You'll be glad that you did. 


LIFE—-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


% GUARDIAN 


Lomo, OF AMERICA 
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Our New Telephone No.— 





MUrray Hill 6-1190 
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| HEARD On The WAY 





More than 2C0 employes of the John 
Hancock staged their fall musical in 
John Hancock Hall, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings of last week 

“Holiday Ahoy” was the third show of 
its kind to be produced by the com- 
pany’s employe association, after less 
than two weeks of casting and rehears- 
ing. It was under the direction of 
Frances Cochran of the Empire Produc- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

The Hancock people feigned such well- 
known people as Sophie Tucker, Dave 
Garroway, Marilyn Monroe, Tallulah 
Bankhead and others in the show, which 
resolved around festivities at the launch- 
ing of the good ship S. S. Holiday. 

Miss Cochran arrived in Boston on 


October 18, and began casting the same 
evening. Rehearsals were held every 
evening following a hot dinner served 


free to all members of the cast in the 
John Hancock cafeteria. 


Uncle Francis. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL SCHOOL 

Twelve representatives of Republic 
National Life attended a basic school 
at the Dallas, Texas, home office No- 
vember 1-5. T eachers were Lyman E. 
King, CLU; Charles Walters, Allen 
Cureton cad James Galloway. 


Organizing for Sales 
(Continued from Page 24) 
size of the 


terminations and by the 


weekly premium debits. By this latter 
ingenious means we have succeeded in 
directing our managers’ efforts and in 


paying them for what we want done. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Boyd said 
his organizing for sales program is based 
on the premise that “we want to expand 
just as fast as we can effectively and 
economically. He said this “suggests 
preparation of an expansion blueprint 
on the basis of which we can _ budget 
each year’s requirements of men and 
money.” 

He concluded: “The growth of our 
company is so certain and the expansion 
of business opportunity is so promising 
generally that we must prepare for the 
future well in advance of the need. No 
money which my company spends is 
more productive thi in that which repre- 
sents the provision now of operating 
capacity substantially and even extrava- 
gantly, in excess of present need. It does 
not take long to grow up to our larger 
operating capacity and meanwhile we 
are provided with the precious facilities 
for greater intensification of manage- 
ment, for more research and for better 
planning for the future progress of the 
company.” 


LIAMA Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


requiring ruling,” said Mr. Thore. Until 
this work is accomplished there will be 
uncertainty regarding the applications 
of some of the new provisions of the 
law. However, he continued, the indus- 
try has every reason to believe that 
through cooperative effort the final 
regulations will be satisfactory to the 
business and will treat policyholder an- 
nuitants and beneficiaries fairly. 
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Life of Georgia Secretary 


RANKIN M. SMITH 


Rankin M. Smith, assistant agency 
vice president, has been elected secre- 
tary of Life of Georgia to succeed the 
late George A. Sheffield. He becomes a 
member of the five-man executive com- 
mittee which directs company opera- 
tions. Mr. Smith, whose background is 
with the field organization, will continue 
his agency department affiliation. He 
has been assistant agency vice president 
since March. For three years previously 
he was district manager for the company 
in its Northside agency office at Buck- 
head. He has taken a leading role in 
activities of the Atlanta Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, being chairman of the 
association’s 1953 sales congress and 
treasurer of the association. 

He joined the company’s field force as 
an agent in Hot Springs, Ark., in Jan- 
uary, 1947, At the end of 1947 he was 
transferred to Atlanta, and in 1950 he 
was promoted to the company’s training 
staff. He was elected to the board of 
directors that year. 

Mr. Smith first became associated 
with the company in June, 1942, as a 
member of the clerical staff. In Novem- 
ber, 1942, he went into cadet training 
with the Air Force. He was an_in- 
structor for seven months with the Cen- 
tral Training Command in Texas, and 
was later a P-51 pilot in the western Pa- 
cific. He was separated from service in 
1945 as a first lieutenant, an1 attended 
the University of Georgia until he went 
to Hot Springs as an agent. 


Federal Life Expanding; 
Makes Four Appointments 


_As part of an expansion program, 
Spencer R. Keare, president of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, announces the fol- 
lowing os new appointments: 

S. J. Graham, CLU, and Joseph A. 
Gorman have been named assistant su- 
perintendents of agencies while Thomas 
Johnson has been made agency secre- 
tary. William Motter has joined the 
company as an assistant to the comp- 
troller. 

_Mr. Graham, previously manager of 
Federal’s Denver agency (since 1948), 
is president of the company’s Managers’ 
\ssociation for the 1954-55 term. Mr. 
Gorman comes to the Federal from the 
Philippine Islands where he was agency 
manager for six years of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. A Canadian, he is a fellow 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Insti- 
tute. Mr. Johnson was previously editor 
of a suburban newspaper and Mr. Mot- 
ter obtained his initial experience with 
the Illinois state insurance examiners. 


Judd C. Benson to Address 


Newark Assn. November 17 
Judd C. Benson of Cincinnati, 1949-50 


president of National Association of Life 
Underwriters and popular speaker on 
life insurance sales ideas, will talk to 
the Newark Association of Life Under- 
writers at lunch on November 17, at the 
Robert Treat. Mr. Benson’s topic will be 
“The Priceless Ingredient.” 

Mr. Benson for ‘the past 18 years has 
been the general manager for Union 
Central Life at its home office agency 
in Cincinnati. He has loig been a leader 
in industry affairs locally, state-wide and 


nationally. 

Mr. Benson for three years was chair- 
man of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters combined communities for 
Social Security and Federal Law and 
legislation. He served for two terms as 
president of the Ohio Life Underwriters 
Association and he was also president 
of the Cincinnati General Agents and 
eg Association. 

Mr. Benson is a native of Kansas, a 
graduate in 1922 of Kansas University 
School of Business Administration. Ex- 
cept for one year of academic work 
his entire business career has been in 
life insurance, beginning in Hutchison, 
Kansas as a salesman. 





FOUR BIG STEPS 


EASIER SALES 


INCREASED AND 


Use of rate book 
eliminated. Each 
folder contains rates, 
dividends, cash val- 
ues, etc. A Tremend- 
ous Aid to Your 
Everyday Selling. 











Guaranteed 
Estate 
Complete informa- 
tion and proposal for 
five for one Jumpin’ 

Juvenile. 








Savings Presentation 


All sales needs included for 
Life Paid-up at Age 65 and 
Endowment at Age 65. 


Security Presentation 


All details are included for Endowment 
at Age 85 and Preferred Risk Ordinary 


Life. 


Investment Presentation 
Includes necessary information for presenting 
Retirement Income at Age 65. 
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"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 


Insurance Company 


cost through competent representatives ” 
DDCHRCOd NATIONAL LIFE 


Monk At} ¥ 





of course. 


Name. 


Simple and complete. See for yourself. We'll be glad to 
send you the complete series. Just fill in the coupon. 


General Agency Inquiries Invited 


Please send me your four sales aids. No obligation 





Address 








State. 





City 





Boston General Agent 
For Mutual Benefit Life 





Fabian Bar hrack 
ARTHUR G. BOARDMAN 


Arthur G. Boardman, CLU, as an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of The East 
ern Underwriter, has been appointed 
general agent of the Boston agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. Mr. 
Boardman, formerly assistant general 


agent at Boston, succeeds Fern D. 


Haselton as head of the 63% million- 
dollar agency. Mr. Haselton’s retirement 
was made public at a recent dinner. 

A graduate of Providence College, Mz1 
Boardman has been in the life business 
since 1934. He has attended the Life 
Insurance Agency Management School 
and holds the CLU designation 

During military service—1941 to 1946 
he rose from private to major and at- 
tended the staff and command school at 
Fort Leavenworth. 

He is active in such life insurance 
organizations as the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association, the General Agents 
and Managers Association of Boston and 
the Boston CLU Chapter, of which he 
is treasurer. 

Mr. Boardman is a member of the 
board of directors of the Salem Kiwanis, 
a member of the board of Providence 
College Alumni Association, has served 
as treasurer of the Massachusetts Re- 
serve Officers Association, and of the 
Boston Club of Providence College 
Alumni Association. 


Dockman-Lombardo Agency 
Begins Florida Operations 


General American Life of St. Louis 
has begun operations in the Miami-Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., area with a new gen 
eral agency headed by partners John 
Lombardo and John Dockman 

The Dockman-Lombardo agency was 
formed about six months ago in Balti- 
more, where both partners had _ wide 
experience as representatives of Lincoln 
National Life. While making plans for 
the opening of the new Florida agency, 
the partners carried on business for 
General American in Baltimore. 

Mr. Dockman was previously asso- 
ciated with Acacia Mutual Life, as well 
as Lincoln National Life. He attended 
Loyola College of Baltimore and has 
piano completed Part II of LUTC. 

Mr. Lombardo is a graduate of the 
Life Insurance Marketing Institute of 
Purdue University. Both men are active 
in the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 
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EXPANDING ECONOMY SEEN 


The coming decade is viewed by some 
responsible economists as one of greatly 
expanding economy which would make 
current national income and gross na- 
tional product seem modest indeed. One 


Gordon W. 


The Prudential, weighs all 


of these economists, Dr. 
Mckinley of 
the factors and comes up with $540 
billion as the value of all goods and 
services produced in the United States 
in 1965, estimating at least a 50% in- 
crease over the present $356. billion. 
The population increase, which can be 
gauged quite accurately, would number 
190 million, a gain of 37 million persons 


over the present. There would be a rise 
in the civilian labor force to 77 million 
and despite a reduction in working hours, 
rising productivity would produce a per- 
1965 of $420 billion com- 


pared to $285 billion at present. 


sonal income in 


There might be some hesitation here 
and there along the way, but Dr. Mc- 
Kinley sees inevitable expansion on the 
whole. Although home building has set 
new, all-time records in the past few 
years, he visualizes the construction in- 
dustry as entering the greatest boom 
period it has ever known. These 
projections are the potentials of present 
economic factors. “The picture that | 
have given of our economy in 1965 is a 
comments Dr. McKinley. “Yet 
this is no dream picture. The figures 


rosy one,” 


that I have quoted are well within the 
capabilities of our economy. They are 
in fact based on fairly conservative as- 
sumptions as to improving productivity. 
I believe that the long-range plans of 
American business should be laid on the 
basis of an economy not less than that 
I have pictured.” 


It is refreshing have a competent 


observer project such an_ optimistic 
picture, without hedging or double-talk, 
at a time when both business and Govy- 


ernment are adjusting to changing con- 


ditions. 


JESSE S: PHILLIPS 


The death of Jesse S. Phillips, board 
chairman of the Great American Indem- 
nity until his retirement in 1950 and a 
director at his death of all affiliated 
companies in the Great American Group, 
removes from the insurance scene a 
leader whose career was studded with 
constructive activity. 


Magnetic and compelling in his per- 
sonality, Mr. Phillips was a strong force 
as a state official for nearly 20 years, 
serving in the New York State Legis- 
lature from 1901 to 1912 and then as 
State Superintendent of Insurance un- 
der three governors in the 1915-21 pe- 
riod. Opinion in the industry is that 
Mr. Phillips was one of the ablest 
Superintendents which this state has 
had. He did much to secure remedial 
and better legislation for the insurance 


business. 


One of his notable appointments while 
Superintendent was to name Leroy A. 
Lincoln, then a successful young lawyer 
in Buffalo, to the post of counsel of the 
New York Insurance Department. This 
marked the beginning of Mr. Lincoln’s 
insurance career which led eventually 
to his becoming president of the Metro- 
politan Life. 


further to his insurance 


Phillips served as general 


Adding 
laurels, Mr. 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters in 1921-26. The 
choice of Louis Butler, then president of 
the Travelers, he proved to be the right 
man for the job at a time when the 
bureau was in an expanding period and 
required strong leadership. Then in 1926 
Mr. Phillips’ ability was again recog- 
nized by the Great American interests 
and he was selected to organize and 
head its Indemnity affiliate then getting 
under way. During his tenure with that 
company he saw it develop from scratch 
and expand into a successful multiple 
line organization doing business through- 
out the United States and its possessions. 


As one of our industry’s elder states- 
men Jesse S. Phillips and his wise, sea- 
soned counsel will be missed. 











Left to right—Albert M. Greenfield, Martin W. Clement, Mr. Diemand, 
Simon E. Sobeloff. 


John A. Diemand, president, 


Insurance Co. of North America, receiving the 


national human relations award of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Citation said in part: 


“For his generous support of community organizations that 


seek to alleviate suffering, provide guidance and character building opportunities 
for all the citizens of Philadelphia on basis of merit and need alone; and for a 
generous policy toward employes around the world, free from racial or religious 
bias.” Shown in photograph with Mr. Diemand are Albert M. Greenfield, a Phila- 


delphia civic leader; Martin W. 
Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor General of 


Clement, 
the United States. 


chairman, Pennsylvania Railroad, and 





Powell B. McHaney (left) and 
C. Weston Smith. 


Powell B. McHaney, president, Gen- 
eral American Life, St. Louis, is shown 
in accompanying picture receiving from 
Weston Smith, executive vice president 
of The Financial World, the bronze 
Oscar award of the magazine “for the 
best annual report in the life insurance 
industry.” The presentation was made at 
a banquet, October 25, in New York 
which was attended by 2,000 business 
executives from the United States and 
Canada. Financial World annual report 
awards were made in 100 industrial clas- 
sifications from more than 5,000 entries. 
In addition to winning the top award 
for the life insurance industry, General 
American placed second in competition 
of all financial institutions for one of 
six silver Oscars awarded in broad in- 
dustrial classifications. 








W. J. Rellahan has been advanced to 
executive assistant the Southwestern 
department of General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., Mr. Rellahan, manager of 
education and research, joined the firm 
in 1947. Prior to that he was manager 
of an insurance company claims depart- 
ment for 18 years. He will now super- 
vise the automobile and casualty divi- 
sions of General Adjustment’s south- 
western department in addition to his 
former duties. 

x 

Arthur A. Lyons of Lyons, Weber & 
Co., is chairman of two insurance groups 
for the New York Public Library’s 1954 
appeal for funds. Mr. Lyons will work 
both with insurance brokers and with 
representatives from fire, marine and 
casualty insurance companies towards 
raising the $400,000 which the library 
needs to help meet its current expenses. 
The Central Reference Library’s $3,300,- 
000 budget for its 600. staff - 3,500,000 
volume operation is more than double 
the expenses of ten years ago. 

* * * 


James H. Magee, vice president of 
John Hancock Mutual Life, and L. 
Douglas Meredith, executive vice presi- 
dent of National Life of Vermont, are 
serving as life insurance representatives 
on a subcommittee of the National 
Voluntary Mortgage Credit Extension 
Committee of the U. S. Government’s 
Housing and Home Financing Agency. 
The subcommittee has been formed to 
assist applicants for VA or FHA insured 
loans in the six New England states. 
It is composed of representatives from 
various industries identified with home 
building and financing. 

“oe eee 


Martin R. Schneider of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has purchased the J. B. Patterson 
& Son insurance agency at Canandaigua, 
N.Y., and will continue to operate it 
under the Patterson name. 
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Robert W. Watt Known as 
“Mr. Columbia” 


A tribute paid recently in a Columbia 

University football publication to Robert 
W. Watt, president of Seaboard Surety 
Co., has attracted my attention. It was 
written by Howard Levine, who is in 
charge of sports publicity at Columbia, 
He points out that Mr. Watt was aptly 
named “Mr. Columbia” several years ago 
by Frank Hogan, New York County dis- 
trict attorney, class of 1924, and that 
the distinction is well justified. 

As Mr. Levine mentions in his article, 
Mr. Watt has given long and dis- 
tinguished service to his Alma Mater 
since his college days when he was star 
second baseman of the Columbia Uni- 
versity nine. 

Mr. Watt recently was the recipient of 
Columbia’s 14th annual Alumni Athletic 
Award, and in the presentation of this 
award to him it was brought out that 
it goes annually to “an alumnus who has 
distinguished himself in  Columbia’s 
athletic history and who has maintained 
a steady interest in the college’s athletic 
program since graduation.” 

Mr. Levine said that both parts of the 
two-pronged criteria for the award are 
amply covered in “Bob” Watt’s career. 
Speaking first of his undergraduate 
record as an athlete he says: 

““Bob’ entered Columbia from Ham- 
burg (N. J.) High School in the fall 
of 1912. He played varsity baseball for 
four years—from 1913 to 1916 (freshmen 
were eligible then). He rapidly made his 
mark as Columbia’s second baseman and 
captained the 1916 varsity which won 
the mythical Eastern championship. 

““Bob’ Watt was described at the 
time as a ‘lead off man, not to say a 
hard, timely batter and a wonderful 
fielder.’ Watt, with what he calls ‘com- 
plete frankness,’ described himself as a 
punch hitter and ‘a fair college ball 
player, nothing more.” The Detroit 
Tigers thought him good enough to sign 
up and he played in the Virginia League 
and Southern Association before enter- 
ing the Air Service in the first World 
War. 

“Also as an undergraduate he was 
president of his senior class, chairman 
of Student Board, fraternity president 
and member of the University Commit- 
tee on Athletics. 

“Since his graduation ‘Bob’ Watt’s 
activities have increased rather than 
diminished. 

“At present he is one of Columbia’s 
Alumni Trustees and a member of the 
University Committee on Athletics 
(since about 1925 or ’26). Shortly after 
his return to civilian life in September, 
1920, he was named graduate manager 
of athletics, a position he filled ably for 
three and a half years. 

“Other official alumni activities include 
or have included the standing committer: 
of Columbia College; the executive com 
mittee of the Alumni Federation, anc 
the chairmanship of Medical Schoci 
Development Program. 

“A more important service to Colum- 
bia was Mr. Watt’s connection with 


















Lou Gehrig and Gehrig’s matriculation 
at Columbia. To help support himself 
while in college, ‘Bob’ Watt ran the 
Sigma Nu fraternity house. In _ that 
capacity he employed a couple with a 
‘round-bottomed young seven-year-old,’ 
to care for the house. 

“Some years later he saw that ‘round- 
bottomed young seven-year-old’ again. 
Now he was a strapping, husky left- 
handed and left-footed football kicking 
and passing star. He also played base- 
ball. ‘Bob’ Watt saw to it that young 
Lou Gehrig came to Columbia. 

“We didn’t think of him as a baseball 
player, then,’ Mr. Watt recalls. ‘He was 
quite a football prospect hough.’ 

“When Mr. Watt left Columbia for the 
second time, after his tetture as graduate 
manager, he became vice president of 
Royal Indemnity Co. From 1929 to 1947 
he was vice president and director of 
Moody’s Investors Service.” 

Mr. Watt has one son, 19, now a 
freshman at Colgate where he plans to 
play hockey and tennis. “He decided on 
Colgate in order to get out of the city,” 
he says. 

Hobbies? “Golf and work,” is the 
answer. He’s successful at both, with a 
7-handicap in golf (shooting in the low 
80’s) and the position of president and 
director of the Seaboard Surety Co. 
since 1947, 
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George L. Radcliffe 


I had an enjoyable visit with former 
United States Senator George L. Rad- 
cliffe of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. in 
Baltimore recently and found him busy 
and happy at 77 years of age. Now 
practicing law, Mr. Radcliffe has con- 
tinued on the board of*directors and 
the executive committee of the F. & D 
since his retirement some years ago as 
first vice president of the company. He 
has, in fact, devoted 51 years to the 
fidelity- surety business which still holds 
an absorbing interest for him. 

In addition Senator Radcliffe is presi- 
dent of the Maryland Historical Society 
and of the Maryland branch of the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union. He also heads the 
University Club of Baltimore; is state 
chairman for Maryland of the “March 
of Dimes” infantile paralysis fund, a 
post he has occupied for over 20 years. 
He is a director of Fidelity-Baltimore 
National Bank & Trust Co., one of the 
city’s leading banking institutions. 

One of the projects in which he is 
especially interested at this time is the 
restoration of the old Trinity Church 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore near 
Cambridge, Md. As — of the 
restoration committee, Mr. Radcliffe 
faces the fund-raising job ($100,000) with 
confidence. 

On the personal side the Senator keeps 
fit by regular exercise in the gymnasium. 
Believe it or not, he operates the rowing 
machine and gymnasium bicycle with 
ease at age 77 and the punching bag is 
no stranger to him. Finally, he owns and 
operates 1,000 acres of farming land on 
the Eastern Shore. 





“Mr. Columbia” | 


| Busy and Happy at 77 
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New IBM Office Machine 
Punched cards for accounting use are 
prepared as an automatic by-product of 
typewriting operations with a new ma- 
chine just announced by International 
Business Machines Corp. Called the 
Typewriter Card Punch it consists of 





Typist operating an IBM typewriter 
card punch. 


an IBM electric typewriter electrically 
connected by cable to an IBM card 
punch. The machine is available with 
non-printing and printing punches. 

It is advantageously used wherever 
typing operations normally constitute 
the initial step in accounting procedures, 
and will be an important addition to the 
IBM line of feeder-type equipment for 
large-scale data processing systems. 

Typewriter operation of the new ma- 
chine is normal, except that upper case 
operation automatically provides for 
simultaneous card punching, and lower 
case permits the typing unit and punch 
to operate independently. A variation of 
type styles in upper and lower case 
enables the operator to distinguish easily 
and rapidly between punched and un- 
punched portions of the typed docu- 
ments. 

The alternate programming device, 
which is a standard feature, permits the 
punching of two different types of cards 
while one document is being typed. For 
example, accounts payable check recon- 
ciliation cards and accounts payable dis- 
tribution cards can be punched while 
the check and remittance advice is being 
typed. 





Lindholm Back in Sweden 

Pehr (Pelle) Lindholm, managing di- 
rector of the Svensk-Finland Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Helsinki, recently spent 
a month in the United States. His com- 
pany works in close contact with the 
Atlas Reinsurance Co. in Stockholm, 
Sweden, which in turn is a stockholder 
in Northeastern Life of New York. 

* * 7 


Nursing Homes Today Need 
Improved Fire Safety 
Nursing homes, of all institutions, are 
in the greatest need of improved fire 
safety today. The frequency of fatal 
fires in nursing homes now ranks far 
above those in schools, hospitals and 

orphanages. 

According to Chester I. Babcock, head 
of fire records for the National Fire 
Protection Association, the majority of 
nursing home fires continue to be caused 
by violations of the most obvious rules 
of fire safety. 

Writing in the current issue of the 
NFPA Quarterly Magazine, Mr. Bab- 
cock cited nursing homes for such death- 
trap hazards as not enough exits, im- 
properly placed exits, cluttered attics 
and cellars, lack of training and ignor- 
ance on the part of the attendants, and 
carelessness with cigarettes and matches. 
Another dangerous characteristic of 
nursing homes, altogether too common, 
he said, is their highly combustible in- 
terior construction and furnishings. 

* * * 


National Fire Codes in 
Six-Volume Edition 

The National Fire Codes, a compila- 
tion of 162 fire safety standards as 
developed by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, have just been pub- 
lished by the NFPA in a new six-volume 
edition. 

First issued in 1938, the National Fire 
Codes have been periodically revised and 
expanded. All standards in the latest 
editions have been completely revised as 
of July 30, 1954. Also, the codes have 
been enlarged to six volumes for the 
first time with the addition of the new 
Transportation volume (No. V1) contain- 
ing fire safety standards for air, marine 
and highway transportation. 

Fields covered by the other five 
volumes are: Vol. Liquids 
and Gases; Vol. II—Combustible Solids, 
Dusts, Chemicals and Explosives; Vol. 
IlI—Building Construction and Epuip- 
ment; Vol. IV—Extinguishing Epuip- 
ment; Vol. V—National Electrical Code 
and other electrical standards. 

The National Fire Codes, $6 per 
volume, may be obtained from the pub- 
lications department, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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North America 6-Page 
Advt. in “Newsweek” 


IN ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 15 


Free Enterprise in Action Is Featured; 
Company Aims Are Broader and 
More Economical Insurance 
One of the biggest advertisements in 


the history of insurance company adver- 
tising is published in Newsweek Maga- 
the North America 


runs for six consecutive 


zine this week by 


Companies. It 


pages. 

The advertisement will appear in 
Newsweek’s domestic edition dated No- 
vember 15 and in the overseas edition 
of November 22. N. W. Aver & Son is 
the advertising agency. Four of the 


are devoted to reprints of photo- 
graphs, featuring scenes that symbolize 
America’s heritage, which illustrated 
North America advertisements published 
earlier this year in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Life, Look, and Colliers. 

The photographs, all made by Sarra, 
show the Constitution of the United 
States on display in the National Ar- 
chives, an interior view of the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington, a Colonial 
room in restored Williamsburg, and the 
U.S.S. Constitution (“Old Ironsides”) at 
its dock in the Boston Navy Yard. 


pages 


America’s Eternal Spirit 
The 
under 
Spirit,” 


first page of the advertisement, 
the title “America’s Eternal 
is given over to an introduction 
to the dramatic photos. The sixth page 
explains how the North America Com- 
panies have been serving the public in- 
terest since 1792, when the founding of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica gave the nation its own independent 
insurance facilities. 

North America is dramatizing the free 
enterprise system because the companies 


themselves are aiming at more inde- 
pendent status in the insurance busi- 
ness, and feel that a reasonable degree 
of competition is desirable. 

Copy on the final page states, “Be- 
cause insurance gives the family a true 
independence, and because free enter- 


prise must and can function in this field 


better than the government, we intend 
to keep on simplifying and improving 
insurance. Our aim—and indeed, our ob 


is to make 
protection, more 
more peo- 


ligation as a free enterprise- 
insurance broader in 
economical, and available to 
ple. This is free enterprise in action.” 

The North America Companies have 
ordered a large number of reprints of 
the advertisement which will be sent to 
stockholders, employes, and agents as 
well as to educators and public officials 

“The Voice of America” has asked 
for 10,000 copies of the reprint for dis- 
tribution overseas 


King Now Special Agent 

The Employers’ Group Insurance 
Companies of Boston have announced 
the appointment of Vincent J. King as 
special agent in the northern New Jersey 
department. 

Mr. King joined the Employers’ Group 
in 1950 as a casualty. underwriter. He 
left the Companies in 1951 to serve in 
the United States Marine Corps as a 
line sergeant in the Korean conflict. He 
rejoined the Employers in 1954 upon dis- 
charge from service, entering the Com- 


panies’ school for underwriters and spe- 
cial agents. Since May of this year, he 
has been performing the duties of an 


underwriter in the northern New 


department. 


Jersey 


Boston and Old Colony 
Field Appointments 


MOORHEAD PITTSBURGH MGR. 


Wheaton Special Agent at Pittsburgh, 
Moorhead Marine Special at Washing- 
ton, Sheehan Special at Baltimore 





The Boston and Old Colony companies 
of Boston have made several changes in 
the Eastern follows: Dick L. 
Moorhead, manager, Pittsburgh branch 
office; Robert J. Wheaton, special agent, 
Pittsburgh branch; William W. Moor- 
head, marine special agent, Washington, 
D. C., branch; John J. Sheehan, marine 
special agent, Baltimore branch. 

Mr. Moorhead has been promoted to 
manager of the Pittsburgh office suc- 
ceeding William T. Bode, deceased. Mr. 
Moorhead will be servicing the counties 
of Allegheny. Westmoreland, Washing- 
ton, Greene and Fayette as fire and 
allied lines specialist in association with 
John A. Stewart and Kennison N. Gale, 
casualty and marine special agents re- 
spectively. 

Wheaton at Pittsburgh 


At the same time, Mr. Wheaton has 
been promoted to fire special agent for 
the western Pennsylvania area formerly 
supervised by Mr. Moorhead. Mr. Whea- 
ton is a graduate of Boston University 
and a veteran of World War II. Since 
completing the home office special agent 
trainee program, he has had field experi- 
ence in the Baltimore-Washington, D. C. 
territory with the Boston and Old 
Colony. Effective November 15, Mr. 
Moorhead, Jr., who has been associated 
with the Baltimore office, will take up 
his new duties in the Washington, D. C. 
branch as marine special agent super- 
vising the production and underwriting 
of ocean and inland marine business for 


field as 


Washington, D. C., and the Maryland 
counties of Montgomery, Prince Georges, 
Calvert, Charles and St. Marys. 

Mr. Moorhead is a graduate of Col- 
gate University and later served in the 
U. S. Army. He joined the Boston and 
Old Colony in 1950 as special agent 


trainee for the inland marine depart- 
ment and was transferred to the Balti- 


NYFIRO Appeal Heard 
In North America Case 


The important appeal of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion against the decision of the New 
York Insurance Department to permit 
the North America Companies to make 
independent filings of dwelling rates, and 
to use NYFIRO manuals in arriving at 
rate schedules, opened Wednesday in 
New York City before the Appellate 
Division of the State Supreme Court. 
The outcome of this case will go a long 
ways toward deciding here and in other 
states the future trend of competition in 
the fire insurance business as well as 
the further development of multiple 
cover package policies for homeowners. 

The brief for NYFIRO mentions his- 
torical examples to show that it would 
not be in the best interests of the public 
to permit the North America Com- 
panies’ procedure to continue and be 
repeated by other companies. It cites 
expert testimony “that a rate war is 
neither in the interest of the public nor 
of the small companies.” 


Albany Insurance Women 


Mark Club’s Birthday 


On October 28 the Insurance Women 
of Albany celebrated the club’s birthday 
as well as formation of the Federation 
of New York Insurance Women’s Clubs. 
The Albany club is a charter member 
of the Federation. Since a real birthday 
without presents is unheard of, each 
member was asked to bring to the meet- 
ing a cent for each year of the club's 
existence and in addition a cent repre- 
senting each year of her own age, 

To further celebrate the occasion nine 
new members were added to the club’s 
roster during the festivities. Mildred 
Sorenson, immediate past president, was 
initiated into the special group known 
as the “helpfulexes” who hold themselves 
ready to lend a helping hand. 





more office in 1952 
agent. 

Mr. Sheehan becomes marine special 
agent for the Baltimore branch office at 
1805 Munsey Building. He replaces John 
N. Blackman who has been transferred 
to the New York City office of the Bos- 
ton and Old Colony. Mr. Sheehan has 
had several years of company experi- 
ence in his field and has the broad 
approach of having been associated with 
an agency. 


as marine special 








The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Adlantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 

Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 





Independent Insurers 
Enter Rating Appeal 


ASK TO FILE OWN BRIEF 


Oppose Reversal of N. Y. Dept. Decision 
in North America Case as Injurious 
to the Public Welfare 


Asserting that independent insurance 
operations everywhere are based on 
principles reaffirmed in the New York 
Insurance Department’s ruling in the 
North America case, the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers asked 
leave last Friday to file an zmicus curiae 
brief in that matter. Although the issues 
in the North America proceeding pertain 
directly to fire insurauce, the NAITI 
voices concern that reversal of the De- 
partment’s decision might introduce 
theories “injurious to the public welfare 
in connection with independent under- 
writing in both the fire and casualty 
field.” 

Referring to the operations of its 292 
companies, the NAII brief states: “The 
public has been the beneficiary of com- 


petition in the casualty business. It has 
enjoyed lower rates with no resulting 
injury to the public or the industry. The 


same benefits will flow to the purchas- 

ers of fire insurance if the Superin- 

tendent’s construction is sustained.” 
Opposes NYFIRO Contention 

Leave has been asked to file the brief 
with the New York Supreme Court 
Appellate Division, before whom an ap- 
peal by New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization is pending. NAII is 
opposing NYFIRO’s contention that the 
North America companies may not sub- 
scribe to its services solely on the non- 
dwelling classes and make independent 
dwelling rate filings which follow the 
bureau rating plans and classifications 
The New York Insurance Department 
upheld the North America companies’ 
right to operate in such manner. 

“This case,” the NAII brief says, “is 
an attempt by a rating organization to 
ignore one of the integr al conditions to 
its authority to exist and operate, i.e. 
making available to others the basis of 
its filed rates. 

“To construe the statute in the man- 
ner urged by the rating organization 
would be destructive of competition and 
might have the effect of freezing the 
fire insurance business in the hands of 
existing companies. 

“Furthermore, should such construc- 
tion be applied hereafter to the casualty 
business, the existence of NAII compa- 
nies might be threatened and the public 
deprived of the benefit of the competi- 
tive rates it has enjoyed in the field 
since the decision in the SEUA case.” 

The brief aims to refute the NYFIRO 
argument that Superintendent Bohlin- 
ger’s ruling might cause industry chaos, 
rate wars and insolvencies. Such possi- 
bilities, the brief says, are based “upon 
the false assumption that competition 
would be unrestrained. Both the All In- 
dustry Committee and the Commission- 
ers guarded against such a possibility in 
the drafting of the model rate regulatory 
laws,” the brief says. 

“No such adverse effect , has 
curred in the casualty field where inde- 
pendent operation has flourished side- 
by-side with rating bureau operation,” it 
is stated. “The propriety of such opera- 
tion in the casualty field under substan- 


oc- 


tially similar statutory provisions has 
never been questioned. The powers 
vested in the insurance officials over 


all rates have safeguarded the pub- 


lic against inadequate rates and com- 
panv insolvencies. 
3ethuel M. Webster of New York 


City is attorney for NAII in this matter. 


N. Y. MARINERS MEET 

The New York Mariners Club held its 
October dinner meeting in Fraunces 
Tavern on October 28. Following the 
business portion of the meeting, pre- 
sided over by Skipper William E. Myers, 
Ben Agajanian of the New York Giants, 
guest speaker of the evening, gave the 
members an entertaining talk on the 
inner workings of professional football. 
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Flynn Tells Jaffee Forum Surveys 
Are Service Plans Adding to Sales 


It is a broker’s duty to see that his 
policyholders have maximum protection 
against loss with the least amount of 
annoyance and cost, stated Frederick 
J. Flynn, CPCU, president, the F. J. 
Flynn Associates, Inc; at. -the > Jaffe 
\gency Fall Forum held Tuesday eve- 
ning before a large audience at the 
Governor Clinton Hotel, New York City. 

“Survey selling is one of the most im- 
portant ways a broker can give his 
client a comprehensive picture of all his 
insurance needs,” continued Mr. Flynn, 
“and it is a constructive way of selling 
that helps the policyholder, and in- 
creases his respect for his broker.” 
Basically, Mr. Flynn explained, a sur- 
vey is a complete and impartial ani ilysis 
of present and needed insurance. He 
warned against “surveys” that are 
merely criticisms of existing policies. A 
survey should be a service plan—with 
sales resulting from it. 


Survey Can Benefit Every Client 


Mr. Flynn, who organized his own 
brokerage firm in 1946, has specialized 
in advising and servicing industrial ac- 
counts. He feels that practically every 
client can benefit from a survey. “It ‘is 
a job to be tackled in a professional 
manner, ics full preparation, and a 
broker starting in survey work would do 
well to begin with small accounts to get 
experience. A survey must be well done 
or it is worse than none at all.” 

“A good survey should include five 
basic steps,” said Mr. Flynn. “First the 
broker should analyze all the exposures 
to loss, make physical inspections, re- 
view records, and determine’ which 
losses can be prevented, which can be 
safely ignored and which must be in- 
sured against.” Because of his training 
and background of experience the in- 
surance broker will be better able to 
recognize risks and needs than the 
client. 

The second step is to design a sound 
new insurance program to package these 
risks. All the facts must be reviewed 
and organized at this time, with outside 
help from underwriters, engineers and 
company men if necessary. The broker 
should plan a simple and comprehensive 
program that reduces costs by reducing 


hazards and gives the best insurance 


coverage possible. 
Improve, Not Criticize 


“Then,” Mr. Flynn continued, “the 
present coverage should be reviewed. A 
common error is to start with this step 
which is a crude method that accom- 
plishes little. Only when you are fully 
aware of the client’s needs can you 
safely evaluate his present insurance.” 
Mr. Flynn cautioned against being 
overly critical of present policies and 
agents, and suggested that it might be 
wise to complement certain aspects of 
existing coverage. “The purpose of the 
survey is to improve, not to criticize.’ 

The next stage of the survey is its 
presentation to the client. This should 
be done in person, Mr. Flynn feels, and 
requires dignity and a certain amount 
of showmanship. A great deal of work 
will have gone into the survey and the 
client should be impressed with its im- 
portance and worth to him. The over-all 
report should close any gaps in cover- 
age and include recommendations for 
additional insurance to round out a 
sound wall of protection. 


Loss Prevention Program 


Finally, to complete the survey, a loss 
prevention program should be introduced 
that eliminates, reduces. or controls ex- 
posures to loss. Mr. Flynn went on to 
give specific suggestions and ideas that 
will help in survey selling. He closed 
by stressing again the need for protes- 
sionals in insurance. Deploring the “fast 
buck” mode of operation, he stated that 
the field needs trained, intelligent men, 
backed by competent staffs, re ‘ally in- 
terested in doing a service job. “Bro- 
kers should think of themselves as ‘in- 
surance advisors’ with the emphasis on 
‘giving, ” he said. “Such an attitude will 
pay off in increased premiums, profits 
and satisfied customers. 

Following Mr. Flynn’s talk there was 
a question and answer session with J. 
George Kaplan, CPCU, CLU, J. George 
Kaplan & Co.; Sidney Bloomgarden, 
Bloomgarden & Liesner, and John B 
Walker, CPCU, Fidelity & Casualty Co., 
joining Mr. Flynn on the expert’s panel. 
Alfred |. Jaffe acted as moderator. 





hihiis Ailes Sacsitae 
Century Club Dinner 


The Eastern Division of the “Atlas’- 
“Albany” Quarter Century Club held its 
— dinner at the One Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in New York on _ Thursday, 
November 4. The annual dinner was also 
attended by a number of the general 
staff members as a special honor to Gen- 
eral Manager J. W. J. Levien, here on 
a visit from the head office at London. 

U. S. Manager C. M. Gallagher made 
a brief address during the course of 
which he introduced General Manager 
Levien to the gathering. Mr. Levien ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being able to 
attend and in his talk briefly outlined 
some of the important factors confront- 
ing the insurance industry and the com- 
panies generally from the standpoint of 
world-wide problems. 

Gilbert Mather, president of the 
Quaker City Fire and Marine of Phila- 
delphia, was also introduced and spoke 
of his experiences while visiting in Eng- 
land recently. 


AUBURN WOMEN MEET 

The October meeting of the Auburn 
Women’s Insurance Association, held in 
Springfield Inn, was celebrated as 
“Federation Night.” A feature was a 
birthday cake with 12 candles denoting 
the age of the Federation of New York 
Insurance Women’s Clubs, of which the 
Auburn club is a member. Two speak- 
ers from the state fire organization gave 
talks on rates and forms. 


Froehlich Western Manager 
McGee Multiple Risk Dept. 


Harold Jackson announces that W. B. 
Froehlich has joined Wm. H. McGee 
& Co., Inc. Mr. Froehlich was formerly 
in Chicago with Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard and more recently vice presi- 
dent of the Providence Washington 
Companies in charge of casualty opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Froehlich will be western manager 

f Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc.’s newly 


created multiple cover department. 


Horace C. Stanley Dies 

Horace C. Stanley, father of Sumner 
Stanley, general manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, died in New London, N. H., Mon- 
day, November 8, after a long illness. 
He was 74 years old. 

Mr. Stanley lived in New London all 
his life and was active continuously in 
community affairs. He served as town 
selectman, member of the Board of Edu- 
cation for 25 years and trustee of Colby 
Junior College. For many years he was 
a member of the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment and served as chief. As a building 
contractor he was widely known in the 
New London area. 

Mr. Stanley is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Lura G. Stanley, two sons, four 
daughters and 18 grandchildren. His 
other son, William C. Stanley, is in the 


steel manufacturing business at Clinton, 


Mass. 


ROYAL GUARDS MEET IN N. Y. 


Royal-Liverpool Veterans Holds 18th 
Annual Dinner, With 597 Present; 
McGuirk and Trustam Speakers 
The Royal Guards, an association of 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group em- 
ployes with 25 years or more of service, 
held their 18th annual dinner October 29 
at the Hotel Statler in New York City. 
Organized in 1937, the guards today 
number 1,026, an increase of 96 mem- 
bers over last year. The annual dinner 
brought together 597 guards, mainly 
from the group’s east coast offices but 
some from as far away as Texas, to 
hear addresses by Guards President J. J. 
McGuirk, Jr., secretary and assistant 
general counsel of the group, and 
Charles F. Trustam, general manager of 

the group’s worldwide operations. 

William H. Doe, regional underwriter 
in the metropolitan department, cele- 
brated his 65th birthday and his retire- 
ment from the group on the night of 
the guards dinner. He had been the old- 
est active member of the organization, 
having been with the Royal for just 
under 50 years. 





NAIC Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vention are as follows: 
Monday Morning, November 29 

9 :30-10:30—-NAIC future meeting sites 
subcommittee ; proposed Model Fraternal 
Code — subcommittee; valuation law 
amendment subcommittee. 

10:30-11:30—Examination manual 
changes subcommittee; multiple line 
underwriting subcommittee ; ; sprinkler 
leakage and water damage subcommittee. 

11 :30-12:30—Blue Cross - Blue Shield 
subcommittee; tontine policy control 
subcommittee. 

Monday Afternoon 
12:30—Passe Club international lunch- 
eon meeting. 

1 :00-2 :00—-Examination manual revi- 
sion subcommittee. 

2:00-3 :00—Assistant secretary’s office 
functions; examination methods, prac- 
tices and laws; group life subcommittee. 

3 :00-4:00—Tie-in-sales of insurance- 
mutual fund shares; uniform accounting 
items 2-7 subcommittee. 

4:00-5 :30—Executive committee. 

Tuesday, November 39 

9 :00-10 :30—Blanks committee. 

9 :30-10:30—Fire prevention and safety 
committee. 

10 :45-12:00—Plenary session. 

1 :00-2:15—Definition and interpreta- 
tion committee; valuation of securities 
committee. 

2 :30-3 :45—Fire and marine committee; 
insurance sales on military bases. 

4 :00-5 :15—Examinations committee ; 
Federal liaison committee. 

Wednesday, December 1 

9 :00-10:15—Laws and legislation com- 
mittee; workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee. 

10 :30-12:00—Life insurance commit- 
tee; unauthorized insurance committee. 

1:00-2:15—Fraternal insurance com- 
mittee; rates and rating organizations 
cominittee. 

2 :30-3 :45—Uniform 
mittee. 

2 :30-3 :30—Zone Six meeting. 

4:00-5:15—Accident and health com- 
mittee. 


accounting com- 


Thursday, December 2 
9 :00- 11 :00—Executive committee. 
2:30-5 :00—Plenary session. 
Friday, December 3 
9 :30-11:30—Plenary executive session 


U. S. Fire Losses Decline 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during September amounted to 
$64,087,000, it is reported by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Ac- 
cording to Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU’s 
general manager, this $64,087,000 loss 
represents a decrease of 66% from 
losses of $68,613,000 reported for Sep- 
tember, 1953, and a decrease of 18% 
from losses of $78,163,000 for August, 
1954. 





AETNA ADVANCES WOLLTER 





Supervising Engineer in Boston Office, 
Serving Agents in Mass., R. I., Me. 
and N. H.; Was at Home Office 
Appointment of Newton C. J. Wollter 
as supervising engineer in the Boston 
office of the Aetna Insurance Group is 
announced by President Clinton L. Al- 
len. Mr. Wollter has been an engineer 
in the group’s home office in Hartford 
for 13 years. During most of this time 
he supervised engineering operations of 
the Philadelphia territory and Western 
department. He also did safety work for 

agents in Vermont. . 

A native of New York City, Mr 
Wollter attended New York University, 
where he studied civil engineering and 
mechanical and architectural design. For 
a number of years he was field engineer 
and assistant construction superintend 
ent for firms doing varied types of con- 
struction work. Prior to joining the 
Aetna Group, he was safety engineer 
with another insurance company. Mr 
Wollter is a member of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. 

In his new position he will serve 
agents in Massachusetts, Rhode island, 
Maine and New Hampshire. 


Thorn Goes to Holland 
For Several Months 


Henry C. Thorn, resident vice presi- 
dent in New York of the North America 
Companies, and Mrs. Thorn, sailed 
Tuesday on the “Nieuw Amsterdam” for 
The Hague, Holland, where Mr. Thorn 
will be stationed at the European head 
office in association with Manager Rob- 
ert St. John. Mr. Thorn expects to return 
to his post in New York City during 
the early part of 1955 


Quarter Century Club of 
Phoenix of London Meets 


The tenth annual dinner and installa- 
tion of new members of the Quarter 
Century Club of the Phoenix of London 
Group took place on Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 10, at the Hotel Pierre 
in New York City. Dinner was followed 
by entertainment and dancing 

About 150 members of the Quarter 
Century Club were in attendance. On 
the dais were H. Lloyd Jones, U. S 
manager, Phoenix of London Group; 
John R. Robinson, deputy U. S. mana 
ger, and Vice Presidents Harold Still 
of Philadelphia and V. B. Chittenden of 
New York. 

Presiding during the ceremonies at 
which 12 new members were installed 
was David W. LaRocque, outgoing presi- 
dent of the Quarter Century Club, which 
now has 301 members. 

New officers of the club who assumed 
their duties at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies are Howard M. Borst, presi- 
dent; Franklin E. Newton, vice presi- 
dent; Percy D. Labarre, secretary, and 
Anne L. Pfeiffer, treasurer. 


Phila. Mariners Meet 


The Mariners Club of Philadelphia 
met November 1 for luncheon in the 
Marine Room of the Downtown Club, 
Philadelphia. Guest speaker, Norman 

McCabe, special as ag in charge, Phila- 
delphia office of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, discussed the work of that 
bureau. 

William D. Winter, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, accepted by letter unanimous elec- 
tion to honorary membership in the 
Mariners Club of Phil: —— 


A. B. JACKSON LOSES MOTHER 
Funeral services were held in St. 
Paul, Minn., recently for Mrs. Alice 
Dean Jackson, mother of A. B. Jack- 
son, president of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine. She was a member of an old 
and prominent St. Paul family and the 
widow of John N. Jackson. 
























EXCEPT WHEN IT COMES TO INSURANCE 
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Rich man, poor man, Indian Chief—everybody’s playing the 
“do-it-yourself” game these days. 


But not even the most talented amateur can do it himself when 
jt comes to insurance. 


Because insurance is a field for “professionals only.”’ That’s always 

been the heart of THE Home’s philosophy. And our new ad restates it in 
practical, down-to-earth terms—in language which has a special 

meaning for 20,000,000 families who make up the booming 

“do-it-yourself” market. 

The new Home booklet can be a real help to these hobby-happy homeowners. 
It’s a unique goodwill gatherer, too. And a wonderful opportunity to give 
sound, professional advice on insurance matters in a friendly atmosphere. 


Get this striking 18” x 24” 
four-color poster from your Gaauwvwence Company 


HoME fieldman. Display it 


prominently in your window Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
to identify yourself as “The 


saad MUAT alee Gaia ts atic FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
for a copy of the valuable The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
new HoMeE booklet. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


“Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist on 
HOW TO DO IT SAFELY” 

a handy-size 48-page illustrated booklet, 
covers such important topics as: 

Getting the most out of power tools par é 
Getting the most out of hand tools “oes ‘ 
About the blowtorch : ce. 
Operation woodworking ‘ ‘ 
Operation metalworking ~“. cee eee os BG 
Using and abusing electricity = x 
16 more do-it-safely subjects for the homeowner 


Get your supply from your HOME fieldman. 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





+le showed me 
HOW TO DO IT... SAFELY / 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”? 
Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home 
Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like 
your own and he may be able to give you some good 
suggestions. He certainly will be able to give you sound advice 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the 
services of protection and his expert opinion, backed by more 


than a century of Home experience, is well worth having. 
For your sake, see him soon! 
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' and a wrong Way to do almost Lashed ~ pr 
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zx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


«THE HOME* 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE +» AUTOMOBILE + MARINE Zoos 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes a 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 94 
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The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 








This ad will appear in full color, full page size in the following publications: 
ke : 


' e TIME e SUCCESSFUL FARMING ¢ U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
SATURDAY EVENING POST © TOWN JOURNAL ¢ NATION'S BUSINESS © BUSINESS WEEK 
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Former Fieldman Wills Estate to 
Aetna as “Gratitude for Kindness” 


A corporation was recently repaid for 
its kindness in an unusual bequest made 


by a former employe. Forty-one years 
ago, Frederick W. Mathews was _ per- 
suaded to retire from the Aetna In- 


surance Company in Hartford, Conn., be- 


cause of poor health. Last August he 
died in Exeter, N. H., and left the bulk 
of a $300,000 estate to the company 


which had treated him well in both em- 
ployment and retirement. 
insurance com- 


gratitude 


“This bequest to said 


pany,” his will reads, “is in 


for its great kindness toward me.” 


Trust officials and Aetna attorneys 
commented that it is most unusual for 
an individual to leave money to a cor- 
poration. They cited one similar case, 
that of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who left his entire estate to United 
States Government. 


Aetna Will Receive Over $200,000 


In Mr. Mathew’s will, the Exeter Bank 
and Trust Company is named trustee of 
a trust fund for the benefit of five per- 
sons during their lives. After the death 


of the last recipient, bequests of $1,000 
each from the principal are made to four 


institutions, with the remainder going 
to the Aetna. Executors estimate that 
the Aetna will receive something more 
than $200,000 in about 30 or 40 years. 
Following is an excerpt from a vote 
taken by the Aetna board of directors 
at their November meeting: “It is our 
hope that when this bequest is received, 


will favorably 
stock- 


directors, at that time, 
consider a recommendation to the 
holders that this money be set 
a special fund in memory of Mr. 
Mathews, to be used for the benefit of 


aside as 








needy and deserving pensioned employes 
under such rules as may be established 
from time to time by vote of the di- 
rectors.” 

The story of how the Aetna won the 
gratitude of Mr. Mathews begins in 1896 
when he was graduated from Uni- 
versity and became associated with the 
company. He married Louise Dudley, 
daughter of James Dudley, then vice 


Prola of Illinois Agents 
Making Fine Reputation 


James F. Prola, who was elected as 
executive vice president of Illinois As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
recent annual meeting at Springfield and 
is thus in line to be president next 
year, has been a consistent and effective 
organization man and his influence has 
been increasing right along 

After graduating from University of 
Illinois in 1930, he got a job with the 
Benjamin Insurance Agency of Spring- 
field. He was in military service from 
1941-46 and upon his return David 
Benjamin retired from the agency and 
Mr. Prola took over entirely, Mr. Benia- 
min’s father started the agency in 1898. 


Schenectady Women Meet 

The Locomotive Club, Schenectady, 
was the scene of the annual bosses’ night 
conquet of the Insurance Women of 

Schenectady. Alma Sherman, president, 
Scleenmetady County Insurance Agents’ 
Association, introduced the guest speak- 
er, George Whitford, vice president, 
Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

Other prominent guests were John 
Sloan, president, Life Underwriters of 
Schenectady Co.; Maurice Ahearn, vice 
president, Albany Casualty-Surety Club 
and Raymond Zasada, administrative as- 
sistant to the city manager. 


The Schenectady Club is a charter 


member of the Federation of New York 
Insurance Women’s Clubs. 


president of the Aetna. After some edu- 
cation in the business, he became a spe- 
aa agent with headquarters in Boston. 

About 1911 his career was interrupted 
by tuberculosis. He was given a year’s 
leave of absence to recover his health, 
and his position was kept open for his 
return, however when he returned, he 
was unable satisfactorily to carry on his 
duties as a fieldman, and was persuaded 
to retire as of January 1, 1914. 

After his retirement, Mr. Mathews 
went to Exeter where he lived on a 
small farm with his wife and her mother. 
When his wife died in 1922, the care 
of Mrs. Dudey fell to him. She had re- 
ceived some money from her husband 
which was carefully invested and when 
she died, she left this money to Mr. 
athan S. 

During his years of retirement, Mr. 
Mathews received $92,300 in pension pay- 
ments. Thus he was able to repay the 
company more than twice as much as 
he received. He studied investments of 
the Aetna and those of the treasurer of 
Yale University. 


J. W. DAVIDSON DIES AT 70 
Retired Last June as Insurance Ad 
Manager of New York Journal of 
Commerce; Was Widely Known 
J. William Davidson, who retired last 
June as insurance advertising manager 
of the New York Journal of Commerce 
and who was a familiar figure for years 
along William Street and at insurance 
conventions, died November 7 in Orange 


N. J. Memorial Hospital after a_ brief 
illness. He was 70. 
Widely known, “Bill” Davidson had 


been with the Journ: il of Commerce for 
20 years and prior to that was asso- 
ciated with the old New York World. 
He is survived by his wife, three daugh- 
ters, three sisters, four grandchildren. 


AUTO CLAIMS MEETS NOV. 18 
nk Automobile Claims Association of 
New York wiil hold a luncheon meeting 
on November 18 at Miller’s Restaurant 
on Fulton Street. Plans are being made 
to conduct an informal open meeting 
designed to bring to the attention of 
members various problems and circum- 
stances ig ge out of hurricanes 
Carol and Edna. A large number of 
problems have developed in the home 
office operation of the processing of 
automobile losses developing out of both 
storms. 
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FOR UNIFORM 
TRAFFIC LAWS 
IN CIVIC GROUPS — 


IN TRADE 
ORGANIZATIONS — 


IN PERSONAL 
CIRCLES — 


SPEAK OUT. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


SEABOARD 


FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 






















RAYMOND 
COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


“Center for 
Insurance” 


~N. J. 


Space Available 


Exceptional Corner Suite — 850 square 
feet — 6 windows. Air conditioning 
optional. Many fine appointments. AT- 
TRACTIVE RENTAL. 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD. 
Newark 2, N. J. Tel. MArket 3-4600 











O’CONNELL WARNS AGENTS 


NAIA Executive Committeeman Says 
Agents Must Not Surrender to 
Compete on “Comfortable” Basis 
Now, as never before, the agent must 
not sell himself short, must not. sur- 
render his legacy of self-respect, must 
not bid against himself, must place all 
forms of competition in proper perspec- 
tive. This is the advice of Arthur M. 
O’Connell, Cincinnati, member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in a 
talk before the annual convention of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 

Agents at Hartford. 

He added that whatever the agent 
surrenders in order to compete on a 
“comfortable” basis for new business is 
surrendered on his tried accounts 
who recognize value and who are will- 
ing that his compensation be commen- 
surate with his services. 

Mr. O’Connell pointed out that the 
NAIA is opposed to some of the plans 
proposed by some “friendly” companies, 
such as the issuance of perpetual poli- 
cies, home office billing, ¢ ash in advance, 
the writing of six months policies, 
elimination of flat cancellations, and 
writing the agents’ policies. All of these 
plans, he said, have one thing in com- 
mon—they could cut agents’ income ap- 
proximately 40%. 

The NATA executive committeeman 
went on to explain that elementary 
principles of economics indicate that “if 
you cut your profit, you can sell for less. 
Of course that goes for ships, shoes, 
sealing wax, insurance agents and insur- 
ance companies. Whether you can af- 
ford to do so is the $64 question.” 


also 


Fire Association Gets 


Award for Annual Report 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
received the Best-of-Industry Award for 
Annual Reports among property insur- 
ance companies. The 1953 report of this 
company was selected by the independ- 
ent board of judges appointed by the 
Financial World for the designation of 
the best 1953 annual report in 100 in- 
dustrial classifications. A total of 5,000 
financial statements was submitted dur- 
ing 1954. 

Presentation was made by Weston 
Smith, executive vice president of the 
Financial World, at the annual banquet 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler in New York. The award was 
accepted by Vice President Samuel B. 
Jones for the company. 


KIRBY HOME SPECIAL IN TENN. 

Manning B. Kirby, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed a special agent for the Home 
Insurance Co. at its Nashville, Tenn., 
office. He will serve under direct super- 
vision of Manager J. C. Schmitt. Mr. 
Kirby, who attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, was previously affiliated with 
the Tennessee Inspection Bureau. 
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Chairman of Boards of 





Companies Planning Merger 











WILLIAM S. YOUNGMAN, JR. 


William S. Youngman, Jr., chairman 
of the boards of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire of New York and the American 
Home Assurance of New York, which 
companies are planning a merger, if 
approval is secured at stockholders’ 
meetings on December 1. Mr. Youngman 

also president of C. V. Starr & Co., 
hy which, with its associates, owns 
controlling interest in the American 
Home and the Insurance Co. of the 
state of Pennsylvania. The last named 
is not involved in the proposed merger, 
the Globe & Rutgers will be the sur- 
viving company but its name will be 
changed to American Home Assurance. 


N. Y. Board Losses Rise 

In September 4,974 losses for $2,514,266 
were assigned to the committee on losses 
and adjustments of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, compared with 668 
losses for $2,087,6772 in the same month 
of 1953. Thus, with an increase of 645% 
in number of claims the increase in 
amount was only 20%. Of the September 
claims 264 were for fire insurance for 
$1,194,500 and 4,697 for extending cover- 
age for $1,294,266 due to the hurricanes 
Carol” and “Edna.” 

For the first nine months of 1954 
Secretary E. C. Niver reports the com- 
mittee received 12,325 claims for $19,137,- 
406 against 7,068 losses for $15,526,547 
in the same period last year. With both 
fire and extended cover claims increas- 
ing in number this year there was an 
increase of 74% in that category, with 
a gain in amount of 23% 





Aetna Appoints Phillips 
As Engineer in Virginia 

Appointment of John W. Phillips as 
engineer in. Virginia for the Aetna In- 
surance Group, effective November 1, 
is announced by President Clinton L. 
\llen. A native of Baltimore, where he 
received his early education and later 
took a course in civil engineering at 
Loyola College, Mr. Phillips began his 
association with the Aetna Group in 
Philadelphia, in 1944, 

3efore that he had a number of years’ 
experience as an inspector and engineer 
with several insurance companies, as well 
as construction engineer with industrial 
concerns, and from 1928 to 1932 was 
chief engineer elevator inspector in 
Baltimore. Mr. Phillips will now make 
his headquarters in the Aetna’s Rich- 
mond office. 


— 


MT. FIELD CLUB MEETS NOV. 22 

The Mountain Insurance Field Club 
will meet Monday noon, November 22, 
at the Manchester Country Club, Man- 
chester, N. 


) ) Grsurance Gf Op. 


CASUALTY ® FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONOON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





































. e« Mighty good business for you— 


these private and corporate plane 


owners. 


High time you got your share of this 


business. 


And, it’s a mighty smart idea to wrap 
up all their insurance in the same com- 


pany—fire, auto, liability and aviation, 
right down the line. Agents know it’s 


much easier to handle an entire account 
with just one company. 
Our agents have no difficulty placing 
Aviation Insurance with us. After all, 
we're in the INSURANCE business 
and if we can quite capably insure a 
man’s house, car, boat and other pos- 


. why shouldn’t we insure 


his (or his company’s) airplane? 


We'd like to hear from you if you have 
any Aviation problems. 


ROYAL? LIVERPCOL 


iy 













New Manager of AFIA 


JAMES O. NICHOLS 







James O. Nichols is the new general 
manager of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association, succeeding the late 
L. C. Irvine, who died of a heart attack 
a few weeks ago. Mr. Nichols has served 
AFIA for 33 years, his latest post being 
manager for South Africa. Previously 
he had been manager in Egypt, China, 
India, and held other posts in the AFIA 
organization 


Associated Aviation 
Changes in Western Field 


Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, manager of 
Associated Aviation Underwriters in 
New York, announces the following 
changes in field personnel: 

William W. Walter, formerly mana- 
ger of the Dallas office, has been ap- 
pointed central regional manager with 
headquarters in Dallas, Texas. Mr. Wal- 
ter will supervise the group’s offices in 
Chicago, Dallas and Kansas City. 

Richard L. Yeargin, who has been 
Mr. Walter’s assistant, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Dallas office, 
and Paul W. Herbert, formerly mana- 
ger at Kansas City, has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office 

All three are active pilots and having 
been with Associated Aviation Under- 
writers for many years are well known 
to the agents writing aviation insurance 
in these territories. 


North British Changes in 
West Virginia Field 


Due to ill health, Special Agent B. J 
Weisgerber of the North British Group 
has been unable to travel during the 
past year, and effective November 1 he 
is confining his duties to the West 
Virginia field headquarters in an ad- 
visory capacity so far as health will 
permit. 

As of that same date, William L 
Ferguson has been named state agent 
with headquarters with Mr. Weisgerber 
at Room 308, Laconia Building, 114 
Market Street, Wheeling. Mr. Ferguson 
is a graduate of the "University of 
Alabama, and during World War II 
served with the U. S. Navy. He has had 
home-office training, with several years 
of experience as a staff adjuster. 


BELL SPECIAL OF PHOENIX 
The Phoenix of London Group an 
nounces the appointment of Robert J. 
Bell as special agent in Indiana under 
direction of Byron B. Gray, manager of 
the group offices in Indianapolis. After 
attending school in Indianapolis, Mr. 
Bell saw service in World War II. Fol- 
lowing his discharge Mr. Bell was as- 
sociated with several general agencies 

in Indianapolis as special agent. 
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Hartford Cos. Agency Management 


-Survey on Premiums Up to $50,000 


The Hartford Fire and Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity are conducting an agency 
office management survey, and reported 
recently on results of 348 agents in the “up 
to $10,000 premium class.” Publishing the 
results in The Hartford Agent, publication 
of the Hartford Companies, the report now 
soeed with agents with premium volume 
from $10,000 to $50,000. Group IT consists 
of 355 agents replying to a questionna:re 
with reported premiums ranging from 
$10,000 to $25,000 and Group III is made 
up of 723 agents in the $25,000 to $50,000 
class. Following are results of the survey 
as presented by The Hartford Agent: 

How Averages Were Secured 


To obtain as clear a picture as pos- 
sible of what the “average” agency in 
each Group requires in the way of 
personnel, office equipment, space, office 
machinery, etc., the following method of 
analyzing the returned questionnaires 
was used: The first step was to group 
all reports falling in a given premium 
volume. For example: “$10,000 to 
$25,000.” Step number two, determine 
the distribution of agencies by number 
of accounts. Although these’ varied 
widely—from 100 to 750—there seemed 
to be a point which represented the 
average of the Group and which cor- 
responded surprisingly close to the pre- 
mium Group. 

For example: the average in Group 
I “Under $10,000 Premium Voluume” 
was 100 accounts. The average in Group 
IT, “$10,000 to $25,000 premium Volume,” 


was 200 accounts, etc. 
To secure these averages, we conse- 
quently used those reports which fell 


immediately on either side of this mid- 
point, for ex og sade 

In Group II, from 100 to 300 accounts, 
in Group III, from 200 to 400 accounts. 
In this way conclusions drawn from 
the study will not be affected by reports 
from agents who need more or less 
office services because of an abnormal 
number of accounts for their premium 
volume. 

Therefore, although the 
ber of reports used in our 
averages 1S apparently only a part of 
the total number of reports received, 
they are actually representative of the 
average of the Group. 


actual num 
statistical 


Group II, Number of Accounts 


in Group II fell into 
93 have from 


Most agencies 
one of two classifications: 
100 to 200 accounts and 127 have from 
200 to 300 accounts. As was to be ex- 
pected in this higher premium income 
Group, the number of “one-man” agen- 
cies is beginning to drop. Only 46 in 
the 100-200 account classification are 
purely “one-man,” “full-time,” “no-help” 
agents. 

The personnel set-up of the remainder 
of the 93 offices is as follows: 

Five full-time and part-time managers 
or owners; no help reported. 

Twenty-eight full-time managers or 
owners with help in office or soliciting 

Twelve part-time managers or owners 
with help in office or soliciting. 

Two full-time and part-time managers 
or owners with help in office or solicit- 
ing. 

In this classification, there 
persons in each office on the 
representing an increase of approxi- 
mately one-half person in each office 
over Group I as reported last month. 
It is interesting to note the relationship 
between premium volume and personnel. 
You will recall that 100 to 200 accounts 
in the “Up to $10,000” premium volume 
required only 1.2 people. In Group II, 
the same number of accounts necessi- 
tates an extra half-person, apparently 
because of the larger volume of pre- 
mium developed per account. 

In the second classification 
agents, Same premium volume; 


are 1.6 
average, 


(127 
200 to 


300 active accounts) the personnel dis- 
tribution is as follows: 


Fifty one-man agencies; no help re- 
ported. 

Seventeen part- time managers or own- 
ers, with help in office or soliciting. 

Three full-time and part-time mana- 
gers or owners; no help reported. 

Forty-eight full-time managers or 
owners with help in office or soliciting. 

Nine full-time and part-time mana- 
gers or owners with help in office or 
soliciting. 

The average number of people in each 
office becomes 1.7. The .1 difference is 
apparently due to the increase in the 
number of full-time managers or owners 
with help in the office or soliciting. 


Office Equipment 


The chief item of office equipment 
reported by agents in Group II is, as it 
was in Group I, typewriters. The 220 
offices have a total of 317 typewriters 
which are divided into 275 “manuals,” 
nine “electric,” and 33 “portables.” There 
is a substantial increase, however, in 
the number of adding machines owned: 
176 of the 220 offices have this impor- 


tant accessory; 124 of these machines 
are “manual”; 52 are “electric.” 
The use of calculators and comp- 


tometers is increasing but is still small, 
as only 17 of the 220 agents report 
ownership of these machines. 

Seven agents indicated that they own 
bookkeeping machines but only five are 
apparently using them to do machine 
bookkeeping. It is impossible to deter- 
mine from the reports whether the ma- 
chines are being used in connection with 
operations other than insurance or not, 
but it would seem likely considering the 
premium volume of the agencies. 


One agent reports that he uses a 
service bureau for punch card equin- 
ment. Here again there is some doubt 


that his report was confined to his in- 
surance operations. 

The use of dictating equipment in 
Group IT takes a decided jum» over 
Group I, 72 offices reporting some form 
of dictating machinery. Duonlicating 
equipment has also increased, 48 offices 
out of the 220 reporting ownership. The 
mimeogranh continues to lead in popu- 
larity, with 30 reported. 


Floor Space and Furniture 


There seems to be little need in agen- 
cies of this size to increase their floor 
space. The average office in Group II 
has 405 square feet as compared to 
Group I where agents averaged approxi- 
mately 388 square feet. For the 205 
offices which reported their floor space 


area, a total of 83,019 square feet were 
required. 

In 220 offices, 391 desks, or nearly 
two to each office, are reported. The 
maiority are wood. 

Four-drawer metal files are still the 
most popular. Ejighty-eight agents in 
Group II have safes but only 61 have 


counters in their offices. As in Group I, 
the large number of one-man agencies 
undoubtedly accounts for the small num- 
ber of counters and safes. 

Less than one-third of the agents in 
Group II have purchased accounting 
systems; apparently the balance of of 
those reporting use their own systems. 
Pen-and-ink bookkeeping and loose-leaf 
ledgers predominate. Nineteen agents 
use outside accountants or auditors. 


Group II, Premium Volume 
$25,000 to $50,000 


The next large group of agents to be 
covered in this month’s report are those 
with a premium volume of $25,000 to 
$50,000. 723 agents reported in this 
Group, 328 of whom fall into the “aver- 
age” class. 159 of these agents reported 
300 to 400 active accounts; 169 have 
from 400 to 500 active accounts. 

We have now reached the point in 
our analysis where a considerably larger 
number of agents are engaged full time 
in agency affairs, and where there is a 





consequent dropping off in the number 
of the one-man agencies. Only 53 in 
Group III are purely one-man agencies, 
with no help reported. The personnel in 
the remainder is distributed as follows: 

Thirty-five part-time managers. or 
ownners, with help in office or soliciting. 

Fourteen full-time and part-time man- 
agers or owners; no help reported. 

Two hundred and six full-time mana- 
gers or owners with help in office or 
soliciting. 

Twenty full-time and part-time mana- 
gers or owners with help in office or 
soliciting. 

Full-time managers or owners with 
help in the office, or soliciting, is pre- 


dominant. The average number of peo- 
ple in each office has now increased to 
two which represents approximately 
one-half a person over the previous 
Group. 

The distribution of this Group by 
number af active accounts is as follows: 


300 to 400 Accounts 


Twenty-nine one-man agencies; no 
help reported. 

Sixteen part-time managers or own- 
ers, with help in office or soliciting. 

Nine full-time and part-time managers 
or owners; no help reported. 

Ninety-five full-time managers or own- 
ers with help in office or soliciting. 

Ten full-time and part-time managers 
or owners with help in office or solicit- 
ing. 

Average—1.9 people. 

The second category covers the same 
premium volume but has an increase in 
the number of accounts. 169 offices re- 
ported 400 to 500 active accounts and 
the personnel is distributed as follows: 

Twenty-four one-man agencies; no 
help reported. 

Nineteen part-time managers or own- 
ers, with help in office or soliciting. 

Five full-time and part-time managers 
or owners; no help reported. 

One hundred and eleven full-time 
managers or owners with help in office 
or soliciting. 

Ten full-time and part-time managers 
or owners with help in office or solicit- 
ing. 

Average- -2.1 people. 

Here for the first time we have evi- 
dence that the number of accounts has 
a direct bearing on the number of peo- 
ple in the agency. This evidence be- 
comes more pronounced as we progress 
into the still higher premium volume 
groups. 

Office Equipment 


As is to be expected, the increase in 
premium volume and the number of ac- 
counts have definitely increased the need 
for office equipment. The 328 offices in- 
cluded in Group III have 519 typewrit- 
ers. Electric typewriters have not yet 
come into the picture to any great ex- 
tent, as 442 of the 519 machines being 
used are “manual.” 

Practically all offices now have adding 
machines, as a total of 303 are reported 
for the 328 offices. It is surprising to 
note, however, that the manual ma- 
chines still predominate by a large mar- 
gin, 211 to 92 

There is an increase in the number 

of calculators and comptometers to 22, 
ail four bookkeeping machines are ap- 
parently used as there is corollary evi- 
dence under accounting systems to sup- 
port their use. One agent has his own 
key puncher but it still is doubtful that 
his operation is limited to insurance. 
Another agent reports the use of a 
service bureau. 
_ Fifty-three of the 328 agents report- 
ing indicate that they have some type 
of communication system within their 
organization. Thirty-three of these are 
internal dial telephones. The remainder 
are other types of separate systems. 

One in three agencies now has dic- 
tating equipment and 78 agents report 
ownership of duplicating equipment, 
with the mimeograph leading at 47. 


First Report on Postage Meters 
The postage meter now appears for 
the first time. Five meters were re- 


ported in the 300 to 400 account group. 
Three of these were owned and two 









REELECT HINKLEY PRESIDENT 


Continues as Head of Insurance Library 
Assn. of Boston; Other Officers and 
Several Trustees Elected 

The Insurance Library Association of 
Boston, at its annual meeting, reelected 
Ralph G. Hinkley, retired New England 
manager of the American Insurance 
Group, as president. Walter C. Small 
of Field & Cowles was reelected vice 
president, and Benjamin M. Hermes of 
the New England Fire Insurance Rating 
Association was reelected treasurer. 

Librarian Abbie G. Glover was re- 
elected secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 

General Counsel Warren G. Reed of 
the Employers’ Group was elected a 
trustee to succeed Gay Gleason, retired 
general counsel of the Employers’. After 
serving under interim appointments, 
Arthur B. Fair of Natick was elected 
a trustee to succeed the late Paul J. 
Woodcome of Fitchburg and Homer W. 
Jones of the Aetna Insurance Group was 
elected a trustee to succeed Kenneth H. 
Erskine. 

Reelected as trustees were Robert A. 
Sullivan of Hinckley & Woods, A. 
Brooks Parker of the Boston-Oll Col- 
ony, and Mr. Hermes. 


Scottish Union Names 
Blackmarr State Agent 


John Newlands, general attorney, 
Scottish Union and National, and presi- 


dent, American Union Insurance Co., 
announces the promotion of John R. 
Blackmarr to state agent, supervising 


Kentucky. Mr. Blackmarr is succeeding 
State Agent Ewing Stults who has re- 
tired under the companies’ pension plan. 

Mr. Blackmarr will be assisted by 
Special Agent Charles D. Winges and 
headquarters will continue to be main- 
tained at 424 Starks Building, Louis- 
ville. 


R. A. CORROON MEMORIAL MASS 

A solemn requiem mass for Richard 
A. Corroon will be celebrated on Mon- 
day, November 15, at the Church of 
Our Lady of Victory, William and Pine 
Streets, New York City. The mass will 
be at 11 a.m. and the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Richard J. Pigott will be the 
celebrant. Mr. Corroon, for years head 
of Corroon & Reynolds Group, died on 
November 14, 1946. 





rented. 

In the 400 to 500 account Group, eight 
postage meters, divided four and four, 
are operated. Consequently, the com- 
bined Group indicates 13 postage meters 
—seven owned, six rented. 

Three hundred and seven offices in 
Group III reported their floor space. 
The average agency occupies 494 square 
feet. A continued, although small, in- 
crease has been noted in these reports. 

The number of desks has increased to 
accommodate the number of people: Six 
hundred and seven wood desks and 197 
metal desks, or a total of 804 which 
approaches an average of 2.5 desks per 
office. The number of files approximates 
the same figure, divided between 601 
metal and 210 wood, with the metal four- 
drawer file leading at 362. 

One hundred and _ sixty-one agents 
found it necessary to have safes, which 
is the largest increase, so far. One hun- 
dred and nine have counters, many of 
which are made up of file cases as there 
is a substantial increase in the number 
of three-drawer files. 

As agency volume increases in size, 
accounting procedures begin to receive 
more attention. One hundred and thirty- 
two agents in Group III purchased ac- 
counting system, with the remainder 
continuing to use their own system. The 
four agents who have bookkeeping ma- 
chines apparently are doing their book- 
keeping on these machines and the bal- 
ance are using typewriters and pen-and- 
ink bookkeeping for their necessary rec- 
ords. Five agents employ an outside ac- 
countant or auditor. 
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MERICAN PLANS 














THAT WORK 


FOR YOU 








The American Family Protection Plan and The American Businessman’s Protection Plan 


are both designed to help you . . . to help you sell more profitable accounts. 


Both of these plans are powerful sales tools for searching out the undeveloped 


premium income which is available to you. They present a sound program of 


protection to your customers and prospects in terms they easily understand. 


Get all the facts on the American Family Protection Plan and 


American Businessman’s Protection Plan by sending in 


the coupon below .. . no obligation, of course. 


“inate 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 








THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. O-11 
15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


1 would like to know more about the Plans that will work for me... 
(0 The American Family Protection Plan 


(0 The American Businessman’s Protection Plan 
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New officers of the Maryland Association of Insurance Agents, elected Novem- 
ber. 3. Reading from left to right, sitting: Robert J. Thome of Robert J. Thome 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore, secretz ry, Rodney J. Brooks, Jr., of Tongue, Brooks & Co., 
Baltimore, president, and H. H. McFarlin of ng McFarlin Insurance Agency, River- 
dale, executive vice president. rh inding: Brian B. Kane of Townshend, Kane & Co., 
Chestertown, chairman of board; Truman B Cach of Cash’s Real Estate & Insur- 
ance Agency, Westminster, treasurer, and J. Vernon Coblentz of the J. Vernon 
Coblentz Agency, Frederick, state national director. The association will be host 
to the Eastern Agents’ Conference on March 20-21-22, 1955, at Baltimore. 


LENTZ BUFFALO AGENCY HEAD Eben Learned, Jr., Honored 
For Best Paper on Sales 

Kben Learned, Jr., insurance agent of 
Norwich, Conn., received a plaque for 
the best sales paper at the 56th annual 


President of 55-Year-Old Buffalo Fire 
Office, Succeeding Rice; Liebel Chair- 
man and Rublee Vice President 


Robert P. Lent Ir has been elected 


resident of the suff ilo Fire Office, Inc., . . . . ge 
ee oe . af meen rece meeting of the Connecticut Association 
119 Pearl Street. Bulfal N.Y he econ of Insurance Agents at the Hotel Stat- 
- " et > alo, NN. > ean Sl- ah 
a oes ceeds - Piey ler. The award was co-sponsored by the 
dent he succeeds Fred H. Rice, who also ceer : Ges 1 3 
association and the Royal-Liverpool In- 


had been treasurer. Mr. Rice is retiring 
from active participation in the business 
but will continue in an advisory capacity 
and 


surance Group. 
The competition was announced in the 


Association News in \ugust, and entries 
as a director 


; . : were judged by members of that organi- 
Edward P. Liebel, formerly a vice —\.. bal fz 8 
- - zation. The Connecticut Association, like 
president, has been elected to the new 77 ; : Rene es ce 
sage : : agents’ organizations in many _ other 
position of chairman. Robert M. Rublee, : : - : 
: : states, sponsored this contest because of 
previously secretary, was named vice 


president and and Dana F. 


N. Y. AGENTS MEET IN BUFFALO 


Schwab, Duffus, Ritter, Brooks, Mayer 
and Others Speak at Large Gathering 
of State Assn. on Tuesday 

The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents held a_ well-attended 
regional meeting at the Hotel Statler in 
3uffalo on Tuesday afternoon and eve- 
ning, November 9. Subjects discussed 
and the speakers were as follows: 





“The Agents Responsibility to His 
Community,” Arthur L. Schwab, CPCU, 
Staten Island, president, NYSAIA; “The 


Department’s Viewpoint,” Walter F. 
Brooks, Deputy Superintendent of In- 
“Revised Auto 


surance Rating Plan,” 
Si Fred Ritter, Middletown, executive 
vice president, NYSAIA: “New Publica- 


Harold Queen, public 


Approach,” 
Association of 


relations department, 
Casualty & Surety Cos. 
“Agents’ Role in Highway Safety Sur- 
vey,” Clifton A. Sitts, public support 
consultant, Insurance Industry Commit- 
tee on Motor Vehicle Accidents: “What 
Is the Solution to the Automobile In- 
surance Problem ?”, Roy A. Duffus, past 
president NYSAIA, Rochester, i ie 


tions 


“The Legislative Picture,” Tohn st 
Mayer, executive secretary, NYSATA. 
\ new forms clinic took un the fol- 


lowing policies: “Forms 849-850,” H. H. 
Tillinghast, Buffalo district 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organ- 
ization; “MPIRO or Homeowners,” 


secretary, 


Roy C. McCullough, New Eas man- 
ager, MPIRO; “Interbureau Form,” Er 
win H. Luecke, New York, sneer. 


America Fore Group. 
The Home Insurance Co. showed one 


series on 


of its excellent slide picture 
selling, this presentation being entitled 
“How To Do It.” 

John N. Walsh, Jr., was chairman of 


the local Buffalo committee. assisted hv 
Emil T. Clauss, past president of the 
state association. President Schwab. 
Regional Vice President FE. Donald 
Smith and Membership Co-Chairman 
Herbert S. Brewer assisted in handling 
this meeting for the state organization. 


OHIO AGENCY SOLD 

The 40-year-old McKnight and 
Schmitz insurance agency in Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, has been sold to the firm of 
Cochenour-Lenz, Ltd. Owners of Mc- 
Knight and Schmitz, J. Shen McKnight 
and Joseph Schmitz, said they will re- 
tire from active business. Both will re- 
main with the agency until after the 
first of nrg Ping however to assist in 
transfer of the business to the Cochen- 
our-Lenz jay in Miamisburg 





its interest in promoting more effective 
insurance selling. 

The Royal-Liverpool’s purpose in of- 
fering this plaque to the state associa- 
tions is to further the NATA’s aim of 
developing new selling methods for to- 
day’s competitive market 

Mr. Learned has been associated with 


the firm of B. P. Learned & Co. in 
Norwich since 1928. The agency has 
been operated by the Learned family 
since 1846. 











treasurer, 


Rice, formerly assistant secretary, was 
elected secretary. 
Mr. Lentz, who had been a vice presi 
dent, has been in the insurance business PRITCHARD 


a former president of 
‘Casualty & Surety Club of Buffalo. 

Mr. Liebel’s career in the insurance 
business spans 56 years, including 40 


years with the Buffalo Fire Office. Mr Consultants 


22 years. He is 


Rice has been in the insurance business 
since early in the century. He was the 
first full-time secretary of the Buffalo 
Real Estate Board in 1907, and is one 
of its oldest living members. 


McFETERS PHOENIX SPECIAL 

Dale D. McFeters has been assigned 
to the Minnesota field as special agent 
for the Phoenix of Hartford Group. He 
will be associated with Resident Secre- 
tary T. A. Valine, Jr., and Special Agent 
Donald W. Drogue, with headquarters at 
230 Twin City Federal Building, Minne- 
apolis. = 
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Forcier Heads Conn. Agents; 
Public Relations Plans 


Valmore H. Danielson was 
elected president of the Connecticut As- 
Insurance Agents 
Hartford last 
has served as acting president for 
death in 


Forcier of 
sociation of at the an- 
nual meeting in week. He 
almost 
1953 of 


a year, following the 

then new elected President G. Burgess 
Fisher, II], of Hartford. Other officers 
elected last week are Walter E. North, 
Bridgeport, vice president; George W. 


Haynor, Waterbury, 
William H. Wiley, 
secretary, and Paul L. 
state national director. 

The convention approved plans for an 
advertising program to start January 1 
and to include use of newspapers, maga- 
radio and television where 


secretary-treasurer; 
Hartford, executive 
Avery, Hartford, 


zines pos- 
sible. A committee of Hartford com 
pany advertising men mapped out the 


program, prepared layout, spot  an- 
nouncements and displays, at the request 
of the agents group. Advertising kits for 
use by local boards have been assembled 
by the state organization and the costs 


will be shared on a pro rata basis by 
the local units. These units will also 
pay for whatever radio and _ television 


time or newspaper space is used. 

Walter Harrison of the Travelers was 
chairman of the committee which drafted 
the program. Other members were: 
Herbert Kraemer, Travelers; Robert 
3rown, Aetna Casualty; W illiam O’ Mara, 
Aetna Casualty; Kenneth ( ‘agney, Hart- 
ford Fire; John Ecklund, Phoenix Fire; 
Walter Burt, National Fire and William 
Doty, Aetna Fire. 


F. J. Flynn Associates, Inc. 
To Move to Garden City 


F. J. Flynn Associates, Inc., insurance 


brokers and consultants, now located at 
99 John Street, New York City, will 
move to their own new and modern 


one-story building in Garden City in 
December. 

The firm specializes in the field of 
small and medium-sized industrial ac- 
counts with emphasis on risk analysis 
and survey work and the insurance pro- 
gram management for this class of 
business. 

An added incentive for the move is 
that the officers of the firm—Frederick 
J. Flynn, Jr., president; Robert T. 
O’Rourke, vice president, and Mildred 
De Meo, secretary—all reside in Long 
Island. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 5,912,197.98 Reserve for Losses__._$ 16,723,394.59 | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 995,304.57 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 57,852,314.71 ! 
*Bonds and Stocks... 1116, 551,150.52 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 4,108,133.00 | 
Interest due and accrued___ 146,025.98 Reserve for other Liabilities 6,385,449.65 | 
Premiums not over 90 days due 5,116,346.70 Capitte! 11,575 ,000.00 i 
Real Estate ee a Net Surplus _.._ . ——s-—- 45, 465,365.58 | 
All other Assets... = —————«<I1 047,631.78 At | 
Total admitted Assets_$142,109,657.53 Total _____._______ $343, 109,657.53 | 
| 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $57,040,365.58 | 
Securities carried at $3,094,994.84 in the above stat t are deposited as required by law. 
GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE | 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
i] 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 DECEMBER 31, 1953 | 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES i 
Cash $ 675,016.05 Reserve for Losses —$ 1,747,220.33 Cash a a Reserve for Losses eee ee | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 2,398.55 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,427,869.68 *Bonds and Stocks _____._ __._ 10,86 5,004.08 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,044,271.68 | 
*Bonds and Stocks —___. 10,936,351.46 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 459,593.00 Interest due and accrued ___ 34,486.89 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 458,393.00 | 
Interest due and accrued ____ 35,716.80 Reserve for other Liabilities___ 99,051.56 Premiums not over 90 days due 1,658,891.85 Reserve for other Liabilities 61,551.67 | 
Premiums not over 90 days due 1,636,387.84 Capital _...... _ 1,000,600.60 Real Estate ak 75,000.00 Capital ieee BR | 
eee es 170,000.00 Net Surplus science | OR SSOTS Mm aie Ants 95,235.45 Net Surplus ae 
All other Assets —__ 80,422.65 Total admitted Assets_$13,477,765.72 Total SS ATE 
Total admitted Assets__$13,536,293.35 teow ___________$13,596,293.35 
HI 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $4,802,558.78 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $5,166,329.04 | 
Securities carried at $769,147.96 in the above stat t are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $1,714,939.27 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 DECEMBER 31, 1953 | 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES | 
Cash $ 1,323,464.85 Reserve for Losses _____$ 4,742,455.18 Cask $ 32,782.26 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 1,270.17 | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 365,927.41 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,405,880.27 Ronda’ cud Siccks 393,120.34 Capital RVD _ 100,000.00 | 
*Bonds and Stocks —________ 30,253,368.57 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,263,131.00 \itarait: deéieed ceceed 2 See Net Surplus __ 357,405.24 i 
Interest due and accrued Ss 68,148.84 Reserve for other Liabilities ___ 24,341.29 Premiums not over 90 days due_ 17,262.81 | 
Premiums not over 90 days due 2,806,477.72 Capital _ us oe, SO0.G0 ‘Mi otheaw keoet See. ee 12,000.00 | 
All other Assets ______________ 209,099.66 Net Surplus ___9,590,679.31 Total admitted Assets _ $458,675.41 Total 22 I 
Total admitted Assets__$35,026,487.05 Total $35,026,487.05 | 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $12,590,679.31 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $457,405.24 | 
Securities carried at $2,616,996.36 in the above stat. t are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $55,600.15 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. || 
| 
i 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. I 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 DECEMBER 31, 1953 
|| 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES i 
Cash $ 2,727,709.52 Reserve for Losses _____$17,267,043.00 Cie ne Se Reserve for Losses ______$20,702,575.00 | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 58,827.13 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,541,373.93 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 481,408.74 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,097,900.49 I 
*Bonds and Stocks — ___. 35,814,363.79 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 3,048,186.22 *Bonds and Stocks _________._ 42,081,155.04 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,776,597.41 | 
Interest due and accrued ~ 104,544.19 Reserve for other Liabilities 460,813.73 Interest due and accrued ___ 98,969.31 Reserve for other Liabilities 844,774.37 | 
Premiums not over 90 days due 3,145,227.05 Capital _..- === ————_—«—:1,500,000.00 Premiums not over 90 days due 3,163,109.50 Capital _ _ 2,000,000.00 
All GiNer Wee ee 584,756.36 Net Surplus _.. = 7,618,011.16 All other Assets —.-- =~=>>>SESE 481,861.81 Net Surplus ee i 
Total admitted Assets_$42,435,428.04 Totel $49 495 498,06 Total admitted Assets_$48,570,692.41 Total ___- ss «$48, 570,692.41 I 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $9,118,011.16 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $10,148,845.14 I} 
Securities carried at $4,241,375.40 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $1,504,929.02 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


HOME OFFICE 





Western Department 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif, 
Southwestern Department 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York Canadian Departments 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 





| 

| 

| 

| 

Foreign Department 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. | 
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The Use of Oral Binders 


Court Decisions Dealing With This Subject Analyzed; Funda- 


mentals of Effective, Legal Binder; Minimum Precautions 


Local Agents Should Follow 
By Joun F. NevILye 


Executive Secretary-General Counsel 
National Association of Insurance Agents 


John F. Neville, executive secretary-general counsel, National Association of Insur- 


ance 


when he Kansas 


addres. sed the 


in two installments. 


Agents, presented a detailed analysis of the use of oral binders by local agents 
Association of Insurance 
decisions on this important subject and his recommendations to agents follow, 


His review 


of le gal 
m part, 


Agents. 


Part I 


One of the distinguishing features of 
agents operating in the 


their ability 


American 
to bind 


most 
Agency System is 
right 


fortu- 


This extremely important 


from others 


a risk. 
less 
trust 


separates them 
and is a measure of the 
place in 
e binding 
forth in 
as clearly 


nate and 


confidence companies them. 

Sometimes one hears that th 
authority of the agent, as set 
agreement, is not 


It is true that 


the agency 
expressed as it might be. 
agency 


the language in the agreement, 


“receive and accept proposals for insur- 


been variously interpreted, 


confirming the 


ance,” has 
not always agent’s au- 


thority to bind. 
Opposing Legal Decisions 


Take, for instance, the decision in 
Rauschenberger v. Mutual 
363 Pa. 119; 69 A. (2) 83, where 


1949, the 


held 


Benefit Fire 
Ins. Co. 


on November 14, 


Pennsylvania 


Supreme 
Court of that the 
and accept proposals for 
give the agent the 
authority to 
on behalf of 
Naturally, the 
however 


words “receive 
insurance” -did not 
implied 


contract 


express or enter 


into any binding 
the insurance 
foregoing is over-simplified but, 


company. 


one explains the case, it is still there 
as a cloud on the horizon. 
On the other hand, take a look at 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. Co. v. Slide 
Rule & Scale Eng. Co., 79 F. Supp. 394, 
where the Sadana! 1 District Court in the 
Southern District of Illinois, on Septem- 
ber 2, 1948, came to the irreconcilably 
opposite conclusion. In interpreting the 
same words, the court at page 399 said: 

Collins (agent) had express au- 
thority to accept “risks and issue policies 
and must be he Id to have had authority 
to bind. 

The agency agreement isn’t as definite 
and certain as it could be, but it has 
served well for years without number 
and this, in a measure, attests its virtue. 
Your agreement does not make a fetish 
of detail, treating its various provisions 
with the broad brush of generality. This 
characteristic undoubtedly allows for 
flexibility and for the wider use of the 
powers contained therein. The general 
approach prevents the agent from being 
Straightjacketed in connection with his 
representation, allowing him reasonable 
freedom from a set pattern. 

Regardless of the opposite conclusions 
reached in the Rauschenberger and the 
Slide Rule cases referred to, it is un- 
doubtedly true that most insurance 
agents have binding authority whether 
or not they receive it from the exact 
verbiage of their agency a greement, or 
whether it is derived from acquiescence 
on the part of the companies in a course 
of conduct and from a relationship 
sometimes extending over a great num- 
ber of years. 


Provisions in Oral Contract 


exercised 
as oral 


must be 
written as well 


; While great care 
in the use of 


binders, it is the latter type which has 


been the subject of most of the litiga- 
tion and question. This is only natural 
because there is always a proof or evi- 
dence problem in establishing a parol or 
oral binder which is not generally pres- 
ent where a writing is available to 
Then 
almost with- 
in which oral binders could 
attest to their prac- 


demonstrate what was agreed to. 
too, the various situations, 
out number, 
not only 


be used, 





JOHN F. NEVILLE 


yardstick of 
inherent 


importance, but are a 
which may be 


tical 
the difficulties 
in their use. 
It may be of some value to consider 
that the law allows contracts of present 
insurance to be made orally; such un- 
written contracts would hardly be ex- 
pedient on a permanent basis and have 
as their true function the supplying 
of interim insurance until the transac- 
tion can be formalized by a_ writing 
(Vance on Insurance, 3rd Ed., p. 218). 
The fact that such agreements are gen- 
erally enforceable if consummated orally 


does not mean that all the elements of 
a contract are not required to be pres- 
ent. 

You will recall that earlier we stated 
that there is an absolute requirement, 
in an oral as well as a written binder, 
that all the essential elements of a con- 
tract of insurance be present, which is 
another way of saying that there must 
be a meeting of the minds on all essen- 
tials. 

Here then is the area of the difficulty; 
ordinarily oral binders present little 
problem from a legal standpoint pro- 
vided they are executed correctly, which 
means, among other things, with com- 
mon sense. 

To have an effective, legal oral binder 
there must be an understanding on the 
following essentials: subject matter; the 
risk insured against; the rate of pre- 
mium; duration of insurance; the 
amount of insurance; and the identity 
of the parties. Campbell et al v. Aetna 
Ins. Co. et al, 269 S.W. (2d) 292, Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, June 18, 1954, 
discussed hereinafter. 

Many of you will doubtless recall the 
excitement and consternation caused by 
the newspaper report that a Federal 
Court had held that companies are not 
liable for loss prior to the delivery of 
the policy. Agents saw their world tum- 
bling down around them if this decision 
really meant that the binding authority 
of agents was a valueless and mean- 
ingless thing. After the smoke cleared 
away, it was recognized that the worst 
had not happened and that the case’s 
result could be explained within long- 
understood principles. 

“Okay, Sidney, You Are Covered” 

The case causing all the excitement 
was Gandelman v. Mercantile Ins. Co. of 
America et al, 187 F. (2d) 546 (1950) and 
90 F. Supp. 472 (1951), commonly known 
as the “Okay, Sidney, you are covered” 
case, 

This case has almost unbelievably 
complicated facts, in addition to two 
relatively abstruse opinions, one in the 
Federal Court of Appeals, and the other 
in the District Court. On top of a very 
unusual problem concerning the substi- 
tution of insurance policies for others, 
we have superimposed what looks like a 
simple oral binder. 

The principal point at issue was the 
character of two policies of insurance— 
did they represent additional insurance, 
or were they intended to replace exist- 
ing insurance? In my opinion the Dis- 
trict Court opinion (90 F. Supp. 472) 
gives more light on this problem than 
the Appellate Court (187 F. (2d) 546) 
and inasmuch as they both arrive at the 
same place, little will be lost by follow- 
ing the path of least resistance. 

Ne are primarily interested in: the 
oral binder phase of this controversy 
and it is believed that this feature of the 
case is severable from the other and 
more complicated considerations. 

The plaintiff Gandelman insisted that 
there was an oral contract of insurance. 
He testified that he called the agent on 
the telephone and ordered an additional 
$25,000 insurance and the agent replied: 
“Okay, Sidney, you are covered.” 

After stating that the law appears well 
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settled that “a parol contract is valid 
and enforceable, the court continued to 
Say at page 476: “It is crystal clear... 
that the short telephone conversation 
between the plaintiff and the agent 
Oelsner did not constitute an oral con- 
tract of insurance. In said conversation 
no company was mentioned. This alone 
is fatal (citing cases). 

“Plaintiff already had 100% coverage 
with the National and if he had com- 
plied with the provisions of the Na- 
tional policy his entire loss would have 
been covered plus additional insurance 
of $25,000. There is no indication that 
the plaintiff sought to over-insure. “5 


Failure to Identify Parties 


It is of the utmost importance here 
to note that the binding authority of an 
agent was not challenged by the insur- 
ance companies involved. However, and 
this is important, whether or not all the 
essentials of a contract were present was 
examined closely by the court which 
decided that, among other considera- 
tions, there was no contract because of 
the failure properly to identify the 
parties; which is the effect of neglect- 
ing to mention the insurance company 
in the purported binding conversation. 

So the “Okay, Sidney case” is on solid 
ground even though you may think the 
court was incorrect in its conclusion. 
Let me hasten to say that another court 
of equal dignity has refused to follow 
this decision, which clearly indicates our 
wanderings have ended in a controver- 
sial field, 

(To Be Continued) 


CHEMUNG COUNTY MEETING 

John H. Thetford, Jr. of Rochester, 
N. Y., was principal speaker at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chemung County 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
Mark Twain Hotel in Elmira, N. Y. Mr. 
Thetford discussed “Recent Improve- 
ments in Fire Insurance Forms.” Milton 
E. Burt presided. 
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JOINT INSPECTION PROGRAM 


NAMIA Company-Agents Relations 
Committee Report Draws Wide Atten- 
tion; Cooperative Effort Stressed 

The NAMIA committee report which 
drew most attention from the members 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents at their 23rd annual 
meeting in New York City recently was 
that of the company-agents’ relations 
committee. This is a special committee 
consisting of ten agents and ten repre- 
sentatives of mutual agency companies 
which was set up a year ago to study 
joint agency-company relations. The 
report received approval of the board 
of directors. 

Among its recommendations were: 
study of the possibility of a joint in- 
spection program by companies; that 
agents to be urged to avoid competing 
with each other and to concentrate on 
solicitation of business from other 
sources and to avoid brokerage business 
where possible; that agents be urged to 
keep close personal control of renewals; 
that agents be urged to use the six- 
month policy in meeting automobile 
competition, and finally that agents 
spend more time on production. 

The committee voted to invite al’ 
mutual agency companies to join in en 
organization dedicated to make _ the 
American Agency System the greatest 
force in the country for insurance pro- 
duction. This invitation, it was decided, 
should stress the need for cooperation 
between such an organization and the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents and the need to define 
areas of activity. Furthermore, the pro- 
posed organization should not inter- 
fere with or jeopardize any existing 
company associations. 

At the meeting, the association named 
13 directors. They are: C. Goodman 
Jones, Bluefield, W. Va.; Milton Kidder, 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Robert W. Putnam, 
Roanoke, Va.; H. G. Latimer, Jr., Wil- 
mington, N. C.; A. H. Field, Hickory, 
N C.; C. P. Coates, Fort Worth, Texas; 
H. A. Kinney, Houston, Texas; D. L. 
Colburn, Sac City, Iowa; Ellis Roberts, 
Springfield, Ohio; R. A. Shenefield, To- 
ledo, Ohio; J. F. Montgomery, Jackson, 
Miss.; Ray Mead, Peoria, Ill.; and L. A. 
Wiedman, McCook, Neb. 


Iowa Rate Changes Omit 
TV Antennas From EC 


The Iowa Insurance Department has 
approved a general rate revision on fire 
coverages for the Iowa Inspection Bu- 
reau which is the principal fire rating 
bureau in the state. Contrary to action 
in some other states the revision did 
not include any increase in extended 
coverage. However, the revision did re- 
move television antennas from this cov- 
erage and sets up a special charge of 
$4.98 per $100 on them. 

The revision calls for a decrease of 
20 to 25% on dwellings and 10% for 
protected and unprotected public build- 
ings, churches and educational institu- 
tions with a 15% decrease on their con- 
tents. 

An increase was provided of 20% on 
brick protected buildings used in mer- 
cantile and manufacturing and 15% in- 
crease on their contents. 





Dixie Chapter, CPCU, Elects 


An all-Atlanta slate of officers has 
been elected to head the Dixie Chapter, 
Society of CPCU for the coming year. 
H. Horace McEver, associated with 
Spratlin, Harrington & Co. is the new 
president. He succeeds John S. Green- 
field of Haas & Dodd. James H. Reece 
was elected vice president. He is field 
representative of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. R. K. Rice, Jr., 
executive assistant with the General 
Adjustment Bureau, will serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization. In 
addition to these officers, the board of 
directors will consist of Fred W. Lager- 
quist, of Lagerquist, Inc.; Edward M. 
Saunders, of the Georgia Casualty and 
Surety Company; Frank Devine, 
American Surety, and Mr. Greenfield. 
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In the one hundred and forty-five years 
that have passed since its organization, 
the “North British and Mercantile’’ has 
breasted the waves of every economic 
crisis and has basked in the sunshine of 
good times; but successive generations of 
its management have never lost sight of 
the necessity for underwriting, investing 
and managing for the long pull so that in 
good times or bad all the Company’s ob- 
ligations could be met, as they have been, 
promptly and under every condition. 
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FIRE SAFETY ON THE FARM 


Theme of Annual Meeting of Fire Waste 
Council’s Agricultural Meeting in 
Chicago November 16 
Fire safety on the farm will be the 
theme of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council’s agricultural 
committee at the LaSalle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, November 16, Committee Chair- 
man Dennis C. Smith has announced. 
Mr. Smith is assistant manager, farm 
department, Home Insurance Co. there. 
The council is sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
“What’s Ahead for the Farmer?” will 
be the subject of an address by Lloyd 
E. Partain, director of agricultural rela- 
tions and marketing, Curtis Publishing 
Co., and Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, chief 
special agent of the Mutual Investiga- 
tion Bureau, will talk on “Rural Arson 
Fires.” Harold E. Heldreth, of the farm 
division of the National Safety Council, 

will discuss “Farm Fire Safety.” 

J. N. Wardle, farm safety specialist, 
of Iowa State College, will give an ad- 
dress entitled “The lowa Story” describ- 
ing fire prevention programs among 
rural youth. 

Plans for the future in rural fire pre- 
vention will be discussed by Harry P. 
Cooper, Jr., secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


D. of C. Bureau Elects 


Fleischhauer Chairman 

Arthur T. Fleischhauer, vice president 
and manager of the Eastern department 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, 
was elected chairman of the governing 
committee of the Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau of the District of Columbia at the 
bureau’s annual meeting in Washington 
recently. Charles M. Close, vice presi- 
dent of the Great American, was elected 
vice chairman of the committee. 

The following were elected to the gov- 
erning committee for the three-year 
term expiring in 1957: Fireman’s Fund, 
Great American, Home and Mutual Fire 
of DD: 

The governing committee appointed 
the following executive commitee: 

Chairman—R. K. Davis, Jr., Hartford 
Fire; vice chairman—William C. Noell, 
Mutual Fire of D. C.; Stockton M. 
Hotze, American Fire of D. C.; Charles 
V. Gordon, Automobile; Herbert M 
Pasewalk, Fireman’s of D. C.; P. Nor- 


man Fenton, Home Insurance Co.; 
James H. Atkinson, National Union of 
D. C.; William E. Cassidy, Royal In- 


surance Co., and Harold W. Osterlund, 
Travelers Fire. 


National Fire Appoints 
Davis, Young Agency Supts. 


H. B. Collamore, president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford Group, announces ap- 
pointment of William T. Davis and 


Beverly C. Young as agency superin- 
tendents at the home office. Both will 
move to Hartford shortly to assume 


their new duties. 

A native of Winters, Texas, Mr. Davis 
is a graduate of Texas Wesleyan and 
a veteran of World War II. He has had 
experience as both an adjuster and state 
agent in the Texas field. 

Mr. C. Young goes to the home office 
from Georgia where he has been serving 
as state agent. A native of North 
Carolina, Mr. Young attended North 
Carolina State College. 


HOME MOVES LEWY TO ME. 

Lester B. Lewy, special agent for the 
Home at Albany, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to the Waterville, Me., office of 
the company. Mr. Lewy will serve in 
Maine under the supervision of State 
Agent Roeder. Mr. Lewy was employed 
by the Home’s Eastern department at 
its head office in New York in 1937. 
He served as an underwriter in the New 
England unit of that department until 
1950 when he was transferred to Albany 
as a special agent. 
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International Union of Aviation 


Insurers Congress in New York 


congress of the 


The annual general 
International Union of Aviation Insurers 
was held in New York City recently. 
This was the first congress in the his- 


tory of the union to be held in the west- 
ern hemisphere and the first visit to the 


S. A. for many delegates and their 
wives. At the official eee sessions 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 41 
delegates and observers were ¥ attend- 


14 nations as follows: 
Canada, Denmark, Eng 


ance from 


Belgium, land, 


SMITH 


“wa 


Holland, 


Finland, France, Germany, 
Switzer- 


Italy, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
land and United States. 

United States Aviation 
Inc., is the only American 
the union and, as such played 
of host to foreign friends on behalf of 
the United States Aircraft Insurance 
Group. A. J. Smith, president of United 
States Aviation Underwriters,  Inc., 


Underwriters, 
member of 
the role 


planned the week's activities, which 
were handled in detail by Frank X. 
Mara of United States Aviation Under- 


coordinator. Three new 


writers, Inc., as 
admitted to member- 


organizations were 


ship in the form of the Marine & Fire 
Insurance Association of Japan, L’ethniki 
Insurance Co. of Athens, Greece, and 


Companhia de Seguros Imperio of Lis 


bon, Portugal. 
Hagmann Retires as Secretary 


Diego Hagmann, who had acted as 
part-time general secretary of the union 
during 1954, following his retirement as 
sub-manager of the Zurich General Ac- 
cident & Liability, announced that he 
could no longer act as general secretary 
in view of his recent appointment as 
manager and director of the Helvetia 
Insurance Co. of Zurich. Mr. Hagmann 


had ably served the union as president 
for three consecutive terms—1951 to 1953 
and his resignation. as general secre- 


the members with 


tary was received by 
regret. 

Under the strong urging of Willie de 
Vilaming of the Dutch Rell Pool, 
the members adopted a resolution call- 


ing for engaging, as soon as possible, a 
full-time general secretary and staff, to 
be located in London. It was felt this 
step would strengthen the union and 
give it prestige in dealing with 


proper 





bodies concerned 
transport. 


other international 
with aviation and air 

\ committee of three consisting of 
Per Hansson of Norway, Captain A. G. 
Lamplugh of the British Aviation Insur- 
ance Co. of London and W. de Vlaming 
was appointed with power to engage a 
qualified man for the post of general 
secretary. It was pointed out by some 
that in time the secretariat might be 
useful in encouraging exchange of rein- 
surance among members. 


Underwriting and Law 


Underwriting received attention in 
discussions concerning such matters as 
“following the leader” on renewal rat- 
ing, the question of providing compre- 
hensive hull and liability coverage at one 
over-all rate on either hull values or 
miles flown and the wisdom of writing 
long-term policies for air carriers. As 


has been the pattern in previous meet- 
ings, opinions varied widely on these 
controversial subjects. 

In matters of international law, the 


proposed revision of the limits of lia- 
bility under the Warsaw Convention 
again came up for discussion as well as 


the new aerial collision convention pro- 
posed by the legal committee of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 


tion. It is the view of aviation insurers 
that the latter should be opposed by all 
concerned as a completely unnecessary 
piece of legislation. 

Social activities included a_ get-to- 
gether ara party and a formal ban- 


quet at the Waldorf-Astoria, at which 
Dr. Edward Mc of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization was_ prin- 
cipal speaker. Dr. Warner delivered a 


report on the accomplishments and aims 


of ICAO. Special sight-seeing tours, 
which included a visit to the United 
Nations and Radio City, were provided 
for the ladies. One evening was devoted 
to Cinerama, which provided many 
thrills, especially for those who had 
never before visited the United States. 

Special buses tri ansported the visitors 
and a representative group of United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., to 
Shawnee Inn on the Delaware for two 
days of rest and relaxation. Tennis, 
shuffleboard and golf added to the en- 
joyment. Two foursomes from Europe 
started out without having previously in 
their lives swung a golf club, accom- 
panied by their wives. Midway around, 


the ladies, too, decided to take up golf 
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Insurance Men at Trucking Convention 





vac NETECTOR 


Frank Richardson, assistant 
is shown being given a 
detection consultants, while Mrs. 
hill, assistant manager 
turn. 
Systems, Inc., during 
Associations. 


the recent 


secretary, 
lie detector test 
Richardson checks the answers and 
of inland marine department, 
The equipment was demonstrated at the hospitality suite of Babaco Alarm 
21st annual convention of the 


Bird & Co., Inc. of New York, 
Conrad of M. Souza, Inc., lie 
Jerry Mulve- 
waits his 


Talbot 
by John 


Home Insurance Co., 


American Trucking 





“Lighthouse” Gets $1,000 
Gift on Return of Jewels 


The mystery of the missing diamond 
clip worth $29,000 to Mrs. Eunice Ken- 
nedy Shriver and the American Uni- 
versal Insurance Company of Providence, 
who insure all of the Kennedy family 
jewelry, was ended appropriately enough 





and the foursomes became sevensomes. 


Officers elected for 1955 are: Per M. 
Hansson, Christiania General, Norway, 
president; Willie de Vlaming, Dutch 


Pool, first vice president; Al- 
Smith, president, United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., second vice 
president; Capt. A. G. Lamplugh, British 
Aviation Insurance Co., Ltd., reappointed 
chairman of the underwriting subcom- 


Aviation 
bert J. 


mittee, and J. Veron, French Aviation 
Pool, chairman of the combined tech- 
nical and_ statistical subcommittee. On 


the next 
Osk , 


Hansson, 
heid at 


the invitation of Mr. 
general congress will be 
Norway. 





““‘Mom can’‘t 
be on guard 
24 hours a 
day — but 
BABACO can.” 
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and followed by a_ $1,000 contribution 
by the insurance company to the “Light- 
house,” New York charitable associa- 
tion for the benefit of the blind. 

Mrs. Shriver is the daughter of former 
Ambassador to England Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy and the sister of Senator John F. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts. Her valuable 
diamond clip was lost on October 22 
while she and many New York notables 
were attending a charity ball sponsored 
by the “Lighthouse” at the Waldortf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. The clip 
was insured by the American Universal 
and valued at $29,000. 

After more than a week of investiga- 
tion the clip was returned to the 
Waldorf-Astoria by mail in response to 
a newspaper advertisement offering a 
reward for its return with an anonymous 
note requesting that the reward be given 
to the “Lighthouse” association. 

M. H. Saval, president of American 
Universal, announced that in lieu of the 
reward, and in keeping with the _ request 
of the benevolent “seeing eye” finder, 
his company would send a $1,000 con- 
tribution to the “Lighthouse.” 


New Catalogue of Marine 
Forms by Joseph Lazard 


now in preparation a new 
Catalogue of Marine Insurance Forms 
by Joseph Lazard, 496 Broome Street, 
New York City. It is the 1955 edition 
and will be ready early in January, 1955. 

The catalogue will contain the Ameri- 
can Institute Marine Insurance forms, 
endorsements, attachments and clauses 
in use in the United States. This com- 
prises ocean hull, ocean cargo, inland 
hull, inland cargo, port risks, yachts, 
builders risk, lake hull, lake cargo, river 
hull, river cargo etc.; also the various 
war risk forms. 

In addition the catalogue will also con- 
tain a number of London forms. These 
have the approval of the Institute ot 
London Underwriters and are in general 
use in the American market. 


There is 


Through official arrangements with 
the underwriters’ committees, the pub- 
lishers will keep the catalogue up to 


date for all firms on their mailing list. 
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Urges Agents to Make 
Competition, Not Meet It 


HURD’S THEME AT BALTIMORE 





Stresses Need for Self-Starters; Combat 
Direct Writers’ Competition by Pro- 
tection-Plus-Personal Service 


In an enthusiastically received address 
before the 18th annual convention of the 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents, November 4, at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md., E. Rhea 
Hurd, Jr., superintendent, sales promo- 
tion division, American-Associated In- 
surance Cos., declared that so long as 
the American Agency System continues 
to make professional personal service an 
integral and continuing part of the pro- 
tection it offers to the public it need 
not fear competition. “We will be mak- 
ing it—not meeting it,” he said. Mr. 
Hurd was introduced by presiding com- 
mittee member F. Addison Fowler of 
Fowler-Leonhart & Associates, Balti- 
more. 

Advice for Survival 


“In order to survive,” Mr. Hurd said, 
“an independent producer must be a 
self-starter; able to set his own quotas 
and fulfill them; willing to make sales 
and service calls even though he would 
rather be doing something else. In short, 
a man or woman who, without inspira- 
tion or prodding from either his com- 
panies or his competitors, is able to 
deliver the service for which the Ameri- 
can Agency System has been developed. 
No one does his thinking or planning 
for him; he looks primarily to himself 
for encouragement and inspiration. His 
success or failure depends on his own 
efforts. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“order takers for the direct writers have 
no such problems. Their quotas, their 
territories, and their sales promotion ac- 
tivities are all esté iblished for them by 
their companies. Their manuals cover 
the bare essentials of technical knowl- 
edge; they sell only a few basic lines 
of insurance. If they don’t produce 
they are replaced by men who will. 
Their only major responsibility is to call 
on prospects; their only inspiration is 
the salesman’s law of averages: Make 
enough calls and you’re bound to pro- 
duce sales. Isn’t it natural, then, that 
they should be more concerned with a 
prospect’s dollar than his confidence and 
trust ?” 

The speaker went on to point out an- 
other competitive force. He reminded 
the agents that 70 cents out of every 
wage-earner’s dollar is spent for neces- 
sities. After deducting a further amount 
for taxes, he said, very little is left in 
the pay envelope. “The more people re- 
sent having to pay for necessities,” he 

declared, “the more they are determined 
to spend the remainder for things they 
want—and w anting insurance isn’t ‘doin’ 
what comes natcherly’.” 


Make Prospect Want Insurance 


He continued: “A prospect must be 
made to want insurance before he can 
be convinced that he needs it. Your 
race with competition, therefore, is to 
win his mind, not his pocketbook; to 
make him want insurance more than he 
wants a new suit, a TV set or a thou- 
sand other products, services or forms 
of entertainment. Once a man or woman 
wants something he or she will find a 
way to get it...and to pay for it!” 

Further along in his talk Mr. Hurd 
said: “By capturing (through salesman- 
ship) and holding (through personal 
visits) the complete confidence of your 
customers you accomplish two things: 

(Continued on Page 














Allstate Shows 20% 
Premium Gain for 9 Mos. 


FENTRESS CITES 1954 PROGRESS 


Company’s President and Other Officers 
in N. Y. to Attend Formal Opening 
of Harrison Branch Office 

The Allstate of Skokie, IIL, which 
produced $173,613,000 in net premiums in 
1953, is 20% ahead for the first nine 
months this year and with the loss ratio 
for this period running slightly less than 
in 1953. Total assets are now up to $260 
million; a greater underwriting profit is 
in sight for this year than in 1953. 

These results were announced in New 
York last Wednesday by Calvin F wie 
1; president of the company, and A. E. 
Spottke, vice president, who came ae 
with other officers to take part in the 
formal opening of Allstate’s branch of 
fice building at 500 Westchester Avenue, 
Harrison, N. Y. 

Mr. Fentress indicated at a_ press 
luncheon that automobile loss experience 
shows an encouraging improvement this 
year, a reflection of the nationwide de 
cline in fatalities, month. by month, for 
an over-all 6% up to October 1. All- 
state’s accident frequency, he said, is 
three to four points better but accident 
severity shows no improvement. The 
company is watching the “under 25” 
driver experience closely. Mr. Fentress 
told the press that “we are taking more 
than our share of these risks.” 

For New York State the company’s 
1954 writings are running 34% ahead of 
last year when the volume was $39,851,- 
000. Fire dwelling risks have been writ- 
ten in the state since September 21 and 
in the first ten days 1,100 policies were 
sold. For the country as a whole an 
estimated $600,000 to $750,000 of fire 
business has been sold since last March 

(Continued on Page 45) 





Surety Underwriters of 


New General Mer. 
Promises Continuance of Its “Open 
Door” Policy; Officers Elected 
Fred J. Kehrli, Harttord Accident & 
Indemnity, was elected president of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York at its annual meeting 
November 4 at the Lawyers Club, New 
York. Mr. Kehrli succeeds Donald F. 

Harned, Travelers Indemnity. 

Sidney Moritz, Jr., Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, was elected vice president, and 
S. Capatosto, Hartford Accident, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The new executive committee com- 
prises the following: Russell F. Morton, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; Joseph R. 
Asciutto, Employers’ Group; Peter R. 
Cummings, Springfield Fire & Marine; 
A. J. Entwhistle, New Amsterdam Casu- 
altv, and Messrs. Kehrli, Moritz, Harned. 

A feature of the meeting was the in- 
troduction of Warren N. Gaffney, the 
new general manager of the Surety As- 
sociation of America, who told the over- 
flow audience of surety underwriters that 
he and the association relied greatly on 
the cooperation of the surety companies 
and their representatives in solving cur- 
rent and tuture problems. Formerly 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
of New Jersey, Mr. Gaffney said that 
surety developments had interested him 
to a marked degree while in that office 


and he looked forward to meeting them 
on a first-hand basis 
The “open door” policy of the Surety 


Association, Mr. Gaffney said, was one 
that had proved of inestimable value to 
the surety business, with no problem too 
great or too small to be given immediate 
and expert attention by the association 
staff. 


N. CAROLINA’S HEARING NOV. 16 

North Carolina Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Gold has called a 
hearing for November 16 on an applica- 
tion by Farm Bureau Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. of Columbus, Ohio, for approval 
of its new alternative compensation in- 
surance plan. 





DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE BIRD? 


FLAT: FOOTED SWALLOW 


(genus producerus) 


Stumped again, a position in which he 
sometimes finds himself after running into 

an unusual risk. Could avoid wild-goose chases 
by making a beeline to American-Associated 
for the answers to underwriting questions not 
covered “in the book.” Our underwriters have 
the experience, judgment and imagination 
needed to handle the tough problems. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 












N. Y. Elect F. J. Kehrli 


WELCOME WARREN N. GAFFNEY 


of Surety Assn. 


Harrington Reports on 
Recent Surety Changes 


TO ABA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Comments on Sarety aie! s Exclusion 
Rider for Bankers Blanket Bonds; 
Lauds “Discovery” Basis Bonds 


Harry F. Harrington, chairman of the 
insurance and protective committee, 
\.B.A., and president of the Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo., delivered 
his annual report before a recent meet 
ing of the American Bankers Associa 
tion’s executive council at Atlantic City 
Of interest to all surety underwriters 
was Mr. Harrington’s comments on re 
cent development in bank insurance 

He cited the adoption on September 
form of bankers servicing 
blanket bond for savings 
banks. It introduces, he said, broader 
coverage than was heretofore sold to 
savings banks by rider. Similar prote 
tion contemplated for commercial banks 
and trust companies is subject to fur 
ther discussion, he said 

Mr. Harrington noted that the Surety 
Association of America recently issued a 
new form of exclusion rider for use with 
all types of bankers blanket bonds, read- 
ing in substance as follows 

“".. the attached bond does not cover 
any loss, in time of peace or war, di 
rectly or indirectly caused by or re 
sulting from the effects of nuclear fission 
or fusion or radioactivity. 


27 of a new 


contractors 


Not Accepted by Committee 


“From the explanatory letter to the 
banks used by some surety companies,” 


said the speaker, “it may be inferred 
that the wording of the exclusion has 
been accepted by the insurance and 


protective committee of the American 
Bankers Association. To avoid misun 
derstanding, the committee will inform 

all member banks that whereas the dis 
covery rider is acceptable, the other 
rider which adds an exclusion of cover- 
age as quoted above has been neither 
accepted nor approved by the committee 

“We agree,” he went on, “that the 
risk of loss from nuclear explosion is 
too great to be borne by the private in 
surance industry. However, the proposed 
exclusion for use in conjunction with 
bankers blanket bonds is much broader 
in its elimination of coverage than nu- 
clear exclusions currently used in other 
forms of insurance, such as extended 
coverage, ocean and inland marine poli- 
cies, including registered mail 

“We have, therefore, informed the 
Surety Association of America that the 
proposed exclusion is too far-reaching or 
too broad in respect to any loss that 
might result from industrial uses of nu- 
clear energy in peacetime. Our views 
will be given consideration by the Surety 
Association.” 

He continued that probabiy the most 
favorable development in bank insur- 
ance during recent years is the change 
(that all bankers blanket and _ fidelity 
bonds, both primary and excess, be writ- 
ten to apply on a “discovery” basis) 
announced by the Surety Association of 
America last month concerning the basis 
for covering losses under bankers blan- 
ket bonds. These recent changes, he 
said, apply to commercial and savings 
banks, trust companies, also Federal Re- 
serve and Federal home loan banks and 
savings and loan associations. 

He continued; “The changes an- 
nounced on September 27 also include 
reductions in rates for two excess forms 
of blanket and fidelity bonds written on 


a discovery basis since last January 
Underwriters at London Lloyd’s have 
agreed to adopt the ‘discovery’ principle 
in their HAN(C) 1946 blanket policy, 


have already filed a form of 
rider to effect similar changes. Inde- 
pendent domestic surety companies are 
expected to do likewise.’ 


and they 


LICENSED IN IOWA 
Carolina Casualty of Burlington, N. C. 
has been licensed in Iowa, making 40 
states, Alaska and D. of C. in which 
the company is now licensed. 
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CITES HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


K. M. Richards Addresses NAII; Notes 
Successful Partnership of Federal, 
State and Local Governments 

In an address before the tenth an- 
nual meetir~ of the National Association 
of Independent Insurers at St. Louis, 
recently, Karl N. Richards, manager, 
field services department and_ sec- 
retarv, highway policy committee, Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, 
pointed out that the success of Amer- 
ica’s highway program has been that 
all plannine and development of roads 
and streets has been done by the state 
and local governments, with the Federal 
Government limited to a _ national 
ordination role and to assisting in the 
financing of certain routes that have 
more than local interest. The local ini- 
tiative and responsibility, said the 
speaker, can hardlv be retained perma- 
nently without a corresponding local fi- 
nancing responsibility. 


co- 


Mr. Richards said his organization is 
confident that as the President’s high- 
way proposal is further developed in 


coming months, it will be shaped into a 
form that will preserve this sound his- 
the Federal, state 


toric partnership of 
and local governments in hichway de 
velopment, which has been so much in 
the public interest. 

“We have further urged,” he con- 
tinued, “in a recent AMA statement to 
the Clay committee, that in any ex- 
panded highway construction program 
there be a provision for financing re- 


search into two areas: 

“1. Materials and engineering 
fications to assure economical and dura- 
ble construction standards, adequate for 
future traffic requirements. 

“2 The effect of highway designs and 
traffic eneineerin™ features on driver be- 
havior, to the end that the all-important 
human element in vehicle operation be 
beneficially influenced to the fullest ex- 
tent that highway engineering is able 
to influence it.” 

He went on to declare that because 
this matter of human behavior in vehicle 
operation important in traffic 
safetv, “we believe highway engineers 
need to know a lot more about the way 
in which the average driver observes 
and reacts to the roadway scene, and 
that with this knowledge our traffic en- 
gineers can make many new oe patel 
in helpine motorists make correct judg- 
ments in traffic.” 


speci 


is So 


H. N. Hill Special Agent of 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 


The Phoenix of Hartford Group has 
appointed Howard N. Hill as special 
agent in casualty and bonding lines in 
the Pittsburgh field office. He will handle 


the Group’s casualty and bonding busi- 
ness in western Pennsylvania. 
A veteran of World War II, Mr. Hill 


has had experience in both company and 
agency operations having previously 
served as a fieldman and in his own 
agency. He will be associated with Ex- 
ecutive State Agent C. F. Kappert. 


Ala. Revised Glass Rates 

Revised rates for glass insurance were 
announced for Alabama by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters on 
behalf of its member and_ subscriber 
companies. The new rates became effec- 
tive November 3. 

Rates are increased approximately 14% 
for the Birmingham territory but re- 
main unchanged for other territories. 
The revision, which results in an average 
statewide rate increase of about 5% 
reflects recent experience incurred by 
the carriers. 


CANADIAN CLAIM FREQUENCY 

According to the Canadian Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, claim frequency for 
private passenger cars rose to 12.1 per 
100 cars in 1953 as compared with 11.9 
in 1952 and average cost of such claims 


in 1953 advanced to $208 as against $196 
cars, 


in 1952. For commercial claim 





M. A. Coker Appointed 
Vice President of AIU 





MURRAY A. COKER 


A. Coker has been appointed 
American Interna- 
in charge of 


Murray 
a vice president of 
tional Underwriters Corp., 
its casualty department. 

Mr. Coker joined AIU in 1948 after 
18 years of insurance experience with 
the Liberty Mutual in Boston and New 
York 

His first foreign assignment with AIU 
Venezuela. From 1949- 


was in Caracas, 
1950 he was casualty m: inager for 
International Underwriters of Latin 


and Insular Underwriters of 
Cuba, two American International com- 
panies in Havana, Cuba. 

In 1951 he was appointed vice presi- 
dent and director of these companies, 
and subsequently was casualty manager 
of American International Underwriters 
Overseas, with headquarters in Bermuda. 

He is a graduate of Colby College, 
served in the U. S. armed forces from 
1941-1945 and was discharged with the 
rank of major. 


America, 


Seek Enactment of Strict 


Colorado Insurance Laws 


En: ictment next year of a stringent 


set of Colorado insurance laws has 


new 
been recommended by a joint state leg- 
islative committee. 


Stemming from studies which followed 
the $1,000,000 collapse of the Pioneer 
Mutual Compensation Co., the subcom- 
mittee called for introduction in the 
1955 Colorado legislature of bills which 
would accomplish the following: 

1—Give the state Insurance Commis- 
sioner broad new powers and investiga- 
tive authority to probe the competence, 
integrity and financial stability of insur- 
ance company incorporators, and to deny 
the right to do business in Colorado of 
those found wanting. 

2—Subject all mutual insurance com- 
panies to current laws and regulations 


no matter how long they have been 
doing business in the state. 
3—Create an adequate civil service 


grade and classification for insurance ex- 
aminers comparable to similar positions. 

4—Provide a stiff new mutual insur- 
ance company supervision law, providing 
possible criminal penalties for failure to 
clearly state on the face of all policies 
whether they can be assessed to meet 
debts. 

5—Prohibit insurance company officers 
and directors from borrowing from their 
own company and to regulate by law the 
use of proxies by mutual companies to 
protect each member-insured’s voice in 
management. 





frequency was 20.4 in 1953 as compared 
with 19.8 in 1952 and the average cost 
of claim in 1953 was $181 as against 
$183 in 1952, 





O’CONNOR ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


Of Kemper Insurance Junior Board; 
Alderman Named Secretary; Georgi, 
Assistant Secretary 

Charles J. O’Connor, an underwriter 
for Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, has 
been elected chairman of the Kemper 


Insurance Junior Board. He succeeds 
Walter F. Hachmeister of the comp- 
trollers department. 

The board also named J. R. Alderman 
of the legal department as secretary and 
Richard H. Georgi as assistant secre- 
tary. Two new members were elected 
to the board. They are Frank H. Hoff- 
man of the executive underwriting de- 
partment and Thomas M. West of the 
audit department. 

Purpose of the board is to help young 
insurance men who have executive 
ability develop their talents by giving 
them the opportunity to deal with the 
problems of top management. 

Mr. O’Connor, 30, has been associated 
with the Kemper organization for almost 
six years. He is a graduate of De Paul 
University and of the Mutual Insurance 
Institute. He earned the CPCU designa- 
member of the 


tion in 1952 and is a 
Chicago chapter. 
Mr. Alderman, the new secretary re- 


ceived both his bachelor’s and law de- 
gree at the University of Miami. Mr. 
Georgi received a Ph. B. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a J. D. from 
Northwestern University Law School. 
Messrs. Alderman and Georgi also are 
graduates of the Mutual Insurance In- 
stitute. 


Pm 


Seeks California License 
Central National Insurance Co., Omaha, 
Neb., has applied for a certificate of 
authority to transact disability, liability 
and automobile insurance in California. 
Officers of the company are: president, 


Harry H. Erdmann; vice president, J. 
Earl Thompson; secretary - treasurer, 


Robert J. McKee. 

Capital of the company is listed in 
the application at $1,000,000; surplus at 
$830,640, and assets at $13,464,955. At 
the same time the company applied for 
a certificate of authority to transact life 
insurance. 


Mark T. Adams Succumbs 


Mark TT. Adams, superintendent, 
agency and development, of the U. S. F. 
& G.’s New York office died November 
1 while on vacation in Miami, Fla. Mr. 
Adams had been associated with the 
company for more than 18 years. 

He joined U. S. F. & G. in March, 
1936 as special, agent. Previous to that 
he was a special agent for the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group. In 1949, Mr. 
Adams ~ as appointed associate manager 
Or WU; F. & G.’s Brooklyn office. He 
was Pte ie in 1950 to the New 
York office and promoted to superin- 
tendent of agency and development. 

A resident of Great Neck, L. I., Mr. 
Adams is survived by his wife and three 
children. 


Travelers Field Changes 


Several recent field changes in casu- 
alty, fidelity, surety, fire and marine 
lines have been announced by _ the 
Travelers. 

Richard T. Johnson 
pointed assistant manager, casualty, fi- 
delity and surety lines, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The headquarters of Frank 
J. Ehrman, assistant manager, casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines, has been 
changed from Corpus Christ, Texas to 
Houston. 

The headquarters of Richard Swayne, 
assistant manager, casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines, has been changed from 
Stockton, Calif., to San Francisco, with 
headquarters in Sacramento. The head- 
quarters of William N. Lowe, field su- 
pervisor, fire and marine, lines, has been 
changed from Aurora to Chicago. 

Donald G. Ziegler has been appointed 
field supervisor, fire and marine lines, at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


has been ap- 





Seals Cites Desirable 
Driver Attitudes 


THROUGH BETTER’~ TRAINING 
Addresses Wisconsin Education Assn, 
Meeting; Lists Major Shortcomings 
In State’s 1953-54 Program 


An increase in the quality of driver 
education courses being taught in the 
state’s high schools and added emphasis 
on that phase of the courses which leads 

“desirable driver attitudes” was called 
for by Thomas A. Seals, assistant educa- 
tional director of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies’ accident 
prevention department, when he ad- 
dressed on November 5 the driver educa- 
tion section of the Wisconsin Education 
Association meeting in Milwaukee. 

While pointing out that “Wisconsin's 
achievements in driver education have 
been frequently commended,” Mr. Seals 
emphasized that much work still remains 
to bring the courses up to top level. He 
indicated the following major shortcom- 
ings in the state’s 1953-54 driver training 
program: 

Major Shortcomings 


1. There were 74 public high schools 
which did not offer driver education 
courses, 

2. Some 10% of the annual potential 
driver education enrollment group got 
no such training. 

3. Of the 376 schools (32,284 students) 
which provided driver education during 
the year, only 69 (2,986 students) offered 
both the classroom and practice driving 
phases. The remaining 307 schools (29,- 
298 students) offered only classroom in- 
struction, 

4. Of the schools which offered any 
kind of driver education, 80% offered 
courses which failed to meet the na- 
tionally recommended minimum standard 
of 36 clock hours for the classroom 
phases. 

5. Wisconsin does not require the suc- 
cessful completion of a driver education 
teacher preparation course for teachers 
of both phases of the subject. Only 11 
other states suffer the same shortcoming. 

Regarding desirable driver attitudes 
Mr. Seals said, “Research has shown us 
that attitudes are more significant in 
accident causation than other factors. 
Going back to fundamentals, we know 
that no matter how proficient a driver 
may have become in driving knowledge 
and skills, he may still get involved in 
auto accidents. 

Commits Foolish Acts 

“Although he may know better than 
to use certain dangerous practices while 
driving, he nevertheless commits foolish 
ac for some vague or unexplained 
reason; his attitude is ‘fouled up.’ In 
fact, his advanced knowledge and skill 
may actually encourage him to do a 
wrong thing more often and more 
dangerously. The trouble evidently lies 
in his attitude or stems from some other 
related psychological factor.” 

Prime objective of the driver educa- 
tion teacher should therefore be, Mr. 
Seals continued, to strive for proper 
attitudes in students by improving their 
own attitudes and setting good examples 
for the students. “Because of the driver 
education instructor’s position,” he said, 
“it is essential that he resolve to be a 
leading example of a safe and efficient 
driver. 

“His every action, his skill, his knowl- 
edge and every evidence of ‘his attitude 
should reflect desirable traffic behavior. 
To be effective in developing or im- 
proving driver attitudes the instructor 
should: 1. constantly strive for self- im- 
provement; 2. make himself popular and, 
at the same time, respected by class 
enrollees; 3. create a teaching environ- 
ment which permits the student to un- 
derstand why the instructor thinks and 
acts in a given manner.’ 


MASS. BONDING DIVIDENDS 

A regular quarterly dividend of 30 
cents and an extra 30 cents dividend 
have been declared by the Massachu- 
setts Bonding. Both are payable Novem- 
ber 15 to stock of record November 4. 
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Marine Service Coast to Coast 
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Panelists Give Insight Into Industry’s 
Experience With Products Liability 


\ panel discussion on industry’s ex- 
liability 
Management 


with products was a 
the 
fall 


I I< use, 


perience 
highlight of 
Association’s 


American 
conference 
Novem- 


insurance 
at the Palmer Chicago, 
10-12. 


different 


ber Insurance managers from 


four industries reviewed the 


products liability problem of their com 


panies. Participating panelists were: 
Robert M. Cone, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp., Baltimore, Md.; Elwood 
Paris, Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
Wash. J. T. Parrett, Carnation Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Robert Gyory, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., New York, N. Y. 


In his talk, Mr. 
due to faulty design, or 
manufacture or inspection, a manufac- 
turer of aircraft or aircraft equipment 
may be legally liable for any or all of 
the following eight types of loss result- 
ng from an airplane accident: 


Paris explained that 


negligence in 


Types of Loss 


1. Bodily injury or death of passen- 
gers and crew members; 2. loss or dam- 
age to passenger baggage; 3. 
damage to the airplane; 4. bodily in- 
jury or death to persons on the surface 
of the earth; 5. damage to personal and 
real property on the surface of the 
earth; 6. business interruption losses 
resulting from damage to property on 
the surface of the earth; 7. use 
of the airplane out of which acci- 
dent arises. 

Finally, 
ships” to 


loss or 


loss of 


the 


use of “sister 
involved in the 
grounding for 


loss of 
airplane 
result of 


the 
the 
accident as a 


correction of defects similar to the cause 
of the accident. 

When your product roams the skies 
of the world, said Mr. Paris, it is im- 
possible to determine with accuracy po- 
tential liability arising from loss of life, 
property destruction, and business in- 
terruption to third parties on the 
ground. The minimum amount of lia- 


bility coverage would be $5,000,000, he 
declared. 

He went on to that establishing 
the proper limits is a serious problem. 
“It is one thing to determine what is 
wanted, another thing to get it and still 
another to pay for it. The aircraft prod- 
uct liability market is limited and the 
maximum amount presently available is 
approximately $10,000,000 single — limit. 
Through re-insurance this would absorb 
the normal available capacity of the 
world market. Rates are such that prod 
uct liability coverage represents approx- 
imately one-half of 1% of the sales price 


say 


of a proven commercial model and may 
exceed $20,000 per unit on an entirely 
new model. 


“Limited availability and substantial 
cost,” he continued, “which must be 
passed on to the airline purchaser com- 
bine to place a practical ceiling on the 
amount of product liability coverage 
which can % carried. The result is a 
compromise representing less than the 
potential maximum but high enough to 
protect against the assumed normal ac- 
cident.” 

Not Alone in Predicament 


He explained that Boeing is not alone 
in this predicament. “Boeing and many 
other companies in the aircraft industry 
fully realize their financial structure 
could become insecure if they are forced 
to accept any greater liability for de- 
fects in their products than correcting 
or replacing a defective part or product. 

“They desire to insure the full extent 
of possible loss. To accomplish this, top 
inanagement of the aircraft industry has 
been working closely with the insurance 
industry for the last four years attempt- 


ing to develop an acceptable form of 
insuring agreement to be underwritten 
as a joint venture by most insurance 
companies interested in aircraft product 
risks, including foreign underwriters. 
“Although the primary objective is to 
arrange for adequate limits of liability, 
including liability for consequential dam- 


ages, I sincerely believe such a joint un- 
derwriting venture is the only way to 
establish adequate contingency reserves 


for a disaster involving the full extent 
of loss and liability.” 


Parrett on Settlement 


Speaking of the settlement of product 
liability claims for nominal amounts, Mr. 
P arrett said that this type of prompt 
“or actical” settlement, while in all prob- 
ability having definite advantages to 
the insurance company, has some very 


definite disadvantages to the manufac- 
turer. To begin with, said the speaker, 
it has the effect of a tacit admission 


that a manufacturer’s product is not al- 
ways uniformly good. 

He pointed out: the scientific progress 
in the food industries has so developed 
technique of manufacturing processes 
that, except for very unusual and re- 
mote occurrences, it is very rare that 
improperly prepared or incorrectly pre- 
pared merchandise gets out of the plants. 
“I have talked with many people in the 
food industry and all agree that the 
majority of so-called product liability 
claims are of questionable validity,” he 
said. 

“I am not trying to give the impres- 
sion that all product claims are rigged 
and planned by the claimant. Our 
studies indicate many of the foreign 
objects that get into food actually get 
there accidentally after they reach the 
consumer. Many of these cases are the 
result of accidents in the kitchen or 
about the home. Generally, a few days 
later it is discovered, and the actual 
circumstances as to how the foreign ob- 
ject might have gotten into the food 
are forgotten. 

“From the manufacturer’s standpoint,’ 
said Mr. Parrett, “the bad thing about 
the liberal handling of these small claims 
is that the payment of $50 or $100 
doesn’t make a friend or correct the 
situs ation. 

“In our company,” he continued, “we 
have come to the conclusion that prod- 
ucts liability insurance coverage should 
not be used as a device to handle cus- 
tomer relation problems. When I say 
this I don’t mean to give the impression 
that we don’t want and need products 
liability insurance. We do think, how- 
ever, that many minor claims and com- 
plaints can be handled better in our own 


organization than burdening an insur- 
ance company with them. 
“We have, for some time, had our 


product liability written with a deduc- 
tible feature,” he explained. “The de- 
ductible is a nominal amount usually 
around $500. Even though this deduc- 
tible covers approximately 98% of our 
claims, the rate or premium saving 
factor is not important in our determi- 
nation of the advisability of a deductible 
feature. The important thing is that we 
control or at least are consulted on all 
claim settlements. It isn’t that we don’t 
have confidence in our insurance carrier, 
or that we think we are claim experts 
in our own right. We do think there is 
more to a product claim or complaint 
than merely disposing of it by paying 
out some money.’ 


Product Liability Comes of Age 


“we are no longer in 
days of a rela- 
when most of us 


Declaring that 
the ‘horse and buggy’ 
tively few years ago 


perhaps thought of products liability as 
being only peculiar to the food indus- 
Gyory 


try.” Mr, emphasized that it 


New Comp. Policy Setup 
Explained by R. V. Alger 


ADDRESSES AMA CONFERENCE 


Travelers Official Impresses Ins. Buyers 
With Progressiveness of Changes 
Made; Especially E. L. Provisions 


The new standard workmen’s compen- 
sation policy, the coverage it provides, 
its insuring agreements and exclusions 
and the important employers’ liability 
provisions were ably explained by Ray- 
mond VY. Alger, assistant secretary, com- 
pensation and liability department of the 
Travelers, in addressing the fall insur- 
ance conference American Management 
Association, November 11, in Chicago. 

Mr. Alger in his introductory remarks 
said that in writing the new policy the 
format of the national standard provi- 
sions for liability policies has been fol- 
lowed, the policy itself being divided into 
four main parts: declarations, insuring 
agreements, exclusions and conditions. 
He said that indication of a state or 
states in Item 3 of the declarations 
“provides coverage for all operations at 
all locations in the state or states desig- 
nated.” Furthermore, the application of 
limits of liability under employers’ lia- 
bility has been clarified and simplified. 
Numerous endorsements including state 
endorsements have been eliminated, he 
said, 

It was estimated by the speaker that 
over 90% of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion contracts written on the new form 
will be issued without endorsement or 
with only one endorsement on each 
policy. Approval of the new form has 
been given by all states where private 
carriers can write compensation insur- 
ance except in Arizona. 

Coverages A and B 

“There are only two coverages—A and 
3—provided under the new contract,” 
Mr. Alger said. “Coverage A obligates 
the company to pay promptly when due 
all compensation and other benefits re- 
quired of the insured by the workmen’s 
compensation law. The unqualified term, 
‘workmen’s compensation law’ means 
that law and any occupational disease 
law of a state designated in Item 3 of 
the declarations. However, not included 
are those provisions of any such law 
which provide non-occupational disabil- 
ity benefits. The New York law is the 
only one at present that does provide 
such non-occupational benefits. 

“Coverage B—Employers’ Liability— 
obligates the company to pay on behalf 
of the insured all sums which the in- 
sured shall become legally obligated to 
pay as damages because of bodily injury 
by accident or disease, including death 
at any time resulting therefrom, sus- 
tained in the United States of America, 
its territories or possessions, or Canada 
by any employe of the insured arising 
out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment by the insured either in opera- 
tions in a state designated in Item 3 of 
the declarations or in operations neces- 
sary or incidental thereto.” 

The speaker brought out that “no 
longer is the disease feature of the em- 
ployers’ liability coverage restricted 
to occupational disease. The new 
policy includes any disease arising out 


Conference 


of and in the course of employment of 
the insured.” It was further explained 
that the new policy disregards date of 
incapacity but extends coverage for in- 
jury by disease provided written claim 
is made or suit is brought against the 
insured within 36 months after the end 
of the policy year. This is considered 
to be a substantial broadening of coy- 
erage. 
Employers’ Liability Provisions 

Mr. Alger referred to the employers’ 
liability provisions of the new policy as 
“very important.” He said they not only 
protect the insured at law for claims 
made by any employe injured in the 
state or states designated in the policy, 
but also for injuries for those employes 
emanating from the designated states to 
work any where in the United States ot 
America, its territories or possessions, 
or in Canada—provided the operations at 
locations in areas not designated in the 
policy are necessary or incidental to 
operations in the state or states that are 
designated. 

The speaker felt that this coverage in 
conjunction with workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverages afforded by the new 
policy “approaches the ideal of giving 
an insured virtually complete protection 
with respect to claims by employes for 
work injuries. 


After touching on the six exclusions 
in the new policy, Mr. Alger called at- 
tention to the fact that the compensa- 


tion laws of 15 states provide for only a 
limited amount of medical payments and, 
from a legal standpoint, the insured has 
no obligation to pay any more. How- 
ever, in view of soaring medical and 
hospital costs and the fact that modern 
drugs have added greatly to life ex- 
pectancy and that many types of cases 
of short-term disability formerly (ending 
in death) now respond to treatment, 
many employers are now buying addi- 
tional medical coverage. They realize 
that unanticipated exposures may arise 
in states not designated in the declara- 
tions. 

Recommends All-States Endorsement 

To give the insured the needed pro- 
tection Mr. Alger advised that an “all- 
states” endorsement be attached to the 
policy. However, it is not necessary on 
risks operating in a single state. He ex- 
plained that the all-states endorsement 
prepared for use with the new policy 
is a standard form and is to be used 
by all companies. Understandably, un- 
derwriting requirements of the carriers 
may differ as to its use. 

Specifically, this endorsement, subject 
to two exclusions, is an agreement to 
afford insurance under Coverage A and 
B for all operations in any state not 
designated-in Item 3 of the declarations 
except in the monopolistic state fund 
states. It excludes coverage for masters 
or members of the crew of any vessel as 
well as coverage for fines or penalties 
imposed on the insured for failure to 
comply with compensation law require- 
ments, 

Summing up, Mr. Alger said the new 
policy, under Coverage B, carries one 
basic limit ($25,000) for all damages be- 
cause of bodily injury by accident sus- 
tained by one or more employes in any 
one accident. As respects disease, “this 
is an aggregate limit by state for all dis- 
ease claims during the policy period.” 





might be well to recognize that it is no 
longer a “country cousin” but rather it 
is here to stay as a full fledged mem- 
ber of the insurance family. 

He declared that a relatively recent 
AMA study on the subject showed that 
80% of the firms in our industry carried 
bodily injury coverage and 78% of the 
firms carried property damage coverage. 
“With respect to products liability,” he 
said, “we find that some firms that don’t 
insure charge products liability losses 
to current expenses and many organiza- 
tions who do insure follow a_ similar 
practice providing the claim is under a 
specified dollar limit. In these cases 
many companies do not refer the matter 
to their insurance carrier preferring to 








handle the matter expediently under 
their public relations sales policy. 

“Other firms do refer these matters 
to their carrier because of the deductible 
nature of their policy or because they 
believe the insurance policy should re- 
spond in all instances. Sylvania does 
insure its exposure and we might be 
considered one of those firms having 
high limits. Although our insurance is 
not written on a deductible basis we do 
in certain instances handle the matter as 
a sales-public relations problem.” 

The speaker said that in this day of 
large judgments and changing condi- 
tions, “the insured is well advised to 
consider purchasing higher limits than 
are afforded basically by the policy.” 
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Major Medical Expense Panel Explores 
Trends, Cost and Operating Problems 


Whittaker Cites Plan Histories; Gives His Own Ideas on 
Wolverton Investigation; Stubbs Details Sears’ Program; 
Laird Views Standard Oil’s Problem of Coverage 


The subject of major medical expense 
received considerable attention at the 
\merican Management Association’s fall 
insurance conference, November 10-12, 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. A panel 
discussion on “Major Medical Expense 
Brought Up to Date” created wide- 
spread interest and consisted of the 
following panelists: Edmund B. Whit- 
taker, vice president, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America; William H. 
Stubbs, manager, personnel policy and 
benefits, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Lee 
Laird, manager, benefits division, per- 
sonnel department, Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 

Mr. Whittaker pointed out that an 
investigation of major medical expenses 
which was conducted among his own 
company’s employes earning $5,000 a 
year and over led them to four impor- 
tant conclusions which are now gener- 
ally recognized as the mainstay of 
scientific rate making. These conclu- 
sions were: 

1. The cost of major medical expense 
varies directly with income. 

2. It increases with age in pretty 
much the same way as the mortality 
curve does, with the cost at age 65 be- 
ing roughly ten times that at age 35. 

3. It varies with geographic area. 

4. There is what might be called a 
1-2-3 cost among members of the family. 
lf the employe’s claim cost is repre- 
sented by two, his wife’s is three, and 
his dependent children as a unit only 
one. 


Development Not as Fast as Expected 


“Major medical insurance, although it 
has captivated everybody’s interest, has 
not developed as fast as | expected,” 
said Mr. Whittaker. “This is because 
there is no standard product and each 
company entering the competition will 
advance new ideas so that the prospec- 
tive buyer becomes hopelessly confused. 
However,” he said, “there are certain 
trends in the business which are very 
gr ratifying.” The speaker after securing 
the experience from Group actuaries of 
three companies made several pertinent 
comments. - 

In relation to the question of whether 
most cases are still being written on 
executive Groups or whether lower in- 
come brackets are now being included, 
Mr. Whittaker said that the ultimate 
solution will be to throw out all basic 
coverage and have a major medical plan 
with a $50 or $100 deductible. 

He then took up the question of 
whether most of this business is still 
on an employe-pay-all basis or whether 
employer money is going into it, espe- 
cially when those in the lower income 
brackets are covered. On this, he com- 
mented that the trend is in the right 
direction and the experience of the com- 
panies examined is quite similar. “An 
employer contribution is obviously de- 
sirable from the point of view of divi- 
dend equities,” he said. 

Speaking of the possibility of any 
trend for a deductible based on per 
person per year rather than each ill- 
ness, the speaker observed that in the 
companies questioned there was a dif- 
ference of opinion. He said that only 
time will tell which is correct in this 
matter. 


Mr. Whittaker’s Own Ideas 


Later in his talk, Mr. Whittaker gave 
his audience some of his own ideas on 
major medical, formed partly from his 
employers and 


contacts with large 


partly from the tenor of the questions 
which were put to him and other repre 
sentatives of employers and the insur 
ance industry when they testified before 
the Wolverton Committee in Washing 
ton a year ago. He said that the Wol- 
verton Committee had at that time 
three main complaints. 

“1, If 90 million Americans can be 
covered against hospitalization, why 
shouldn’t some method be found of cov- 
ering the other 60 million? 

“2. The coverage that people now 
have is a mere drop in the bucket in 
the case of serious illness, especially 
when it involves a lot of private nursing. 

“3. Mr. Wolverton said the insurance 
industry should cut out trick individual 
policies such as those which exclude 
normal illnesses and pay off only for 
such things as the bubonic plague (his 
exact words), with double indemnity if 
the claimant is rundown in a stampede 
of buffalo. 

“Of course, a very large number of 
the uninsured are uninsurable,” said Mr. 
Whittaker, “such as the indigent and 
the aged, because they could not afford 
to pay the premiums. Others who could 
afford to pay the premiums, such as the 
farm population, are uninsurable under 
Group policies because there is no eco- 
nomic method of administering a Group 
policy. A company cannot afford to give 
retail service at wholesale rates. 

“Still others,” he said, “don’t need 
private insurance because they are al- 
ready covered under some form of Gov- 
ernment insurance, such as members of 
the armed forces, persons in jail or 
other public institutions, etc. The insur- 
ance industry is making great strides 
each year a bring the benefits of health 
insurance to the balance.” 


Major Medical—The Answer 


He said that on the second subject, 
namely, that coverage is not sufficiently 
extensive, major medical is the answer, 
but there is one question on which he 
felt strongly which concerns both this 
subject and the next. This is the ques- 
tion of excluding coverage because of 
pre-existing conditions. He continued: 
“T deplore the trend which is now being 
followed by many companies in trying 
to sell major medical at low rates with 
limited coverage. I believe that major 
medical must be a comprehensive cover- 
age, and from all the experience we have 
had it is easier to enroll employes on 
liberal benefits than on limited benefits 
at a lower cost. 

“In the case of the employes of our 
own company, we got an 80-cent over-all 
enrollment down to the lowest salary 
bracket, even though we _ originally 
charged single employes a contribution 
of 50 cents a week. This has subse- 
quently been reduced because of favor- 
able claim experience. At the same time 
as we were running The Prudential en- 
rollment, we were running an enroll- 
ment on another large case where the 
emphasis was placed on low cost. We 
got a much better enrollment in the 
lowest salary Groups of Prudential em- 
ployes at 50 cents a week with a $100 
deductible than we got in the other case 
at 30 cents a week with a $200 deduc- 
tible.” 

The speaker then said that he really 
dreaded the adverse effect upon the 
public relations of the insurance indus- 
try if there is any marked trend to- 
wards selling limited coverage in order 
to scrimp on the rate. He emphasized 
that it would delude the public by mak- 





ing them think they have coverage when 
they haven’t and in public opinion, “we 
would be right back in Chairman Wol- 
verton’s dark days.” He continued: 


Pre-existing Exclusion Goes Too Far 


“One of the popular lines being put 
out now has an exclusion for any pre- 
existing condition for which the insured 
received medical treatment within 90 
days prior to his effective date. This ex- 
clusion becomes null and void once he 
goes 90 days without medical treatment. 
Of course, it is easy to see why employ- 
ers and insurance companies would not 
want coverage to become effective on 
people who are really ill and will almost 
surely have claims. 

“Nevertheless,” said Mr. Whittaker, 
“the exclusion, in my opinion, goes too 
far. I can speak from personal experi- 
ence, and I think my case is quite typi- 
cal. Six years ago I had a slight heart 
attack, and since then have been visit- 
ing the doctor for treatments once a 
week. I have missed only two days 
off work during the six-year period, and 
as long as I continue to get weekly 
treatments I may live forever. 


Modification Required 


“On the other hand,” he continued, 

“under the terms of these policies, in or- 
der to obtain coverage for any form of 
circulatory disease I would have to go 
three months without treatment, which 
would render me much more liable to 
become a claim. I believe that we should 
at least modify the pre-existing condi- 
tion requirement further along the lines 
of the incontestable clause in ordinary 
policies, to the effect that if the insured 
is still actively at work one year after 
his insurance becomes effective and has 
not put in a claim for that cause, then 
the exclusion is automatically voided 

“During my years in the Group busi- 
ness I have appeared before many pub 
lic bodies, but I have never known such 
keen interest on the part of any audi- 
ence as was shown by the members of 
the Wolverton Committee. They were 
especially attentive when I gave them 
a few unusual claim stories, because 
they simply had no idea that major 
medical covered that sort of thing. 

“T would strongly recommend to em- 
ployers that you keep records of your 
more unusual claims and insert the 
claim stories in your house organs as a 
means of maintaining interest in the 
plan and keeping up the enrollment. We 
did that in the case of The Prudential 
at the end of the first year, and ran a 
re-enrollment which brought in another 
3,000 lives.” 


Stubbs’ on Sears, Roebuck Plan 

In speaking of the Sears hospital and 
surgical benefit plan established in 1950, 
Mr. Stubbs explained that at the end 
of the first year an analysis was made 
of the 16,000 claims which had _ been 
paid by the plan during that period of 
time. “We were not overly surprised,” 
he said, “to find that in many cases our 
plan had not paid the major portion of 
the employe’s medical expenses. 

“The more we talked and thought 
about this matter,” he said, “the more 
we became convinced that catastrophe 
insurance—rather than being a side fea- 
ture of a hospital plan which could be 
added to the plan if you wanted to make 
it a really deluxe one, and on the other 
hand could be excluded without much 
loss to the plan—should be the very 
nucleus of the hospital insurance pro- 
gram. We came to this conclusion be- 
cause we realized that unless both we 
(and our a were willing to con- 
tribute extremely large sums of money 
to the support of the basic hospital plan, 
we would never be able to offer com- 
plete (or almost complete) protection 
for every kind of medical service that 
our employes might possibly need; that 
it was simply not feasible from a finan- 
cial standpoint to pay or try to pay 
100% of the individual’s medical ex- 
penses. 

“Furthermore, we concluded that it 
should not be the purpose of a hospital 





plan to pay every conceivable type of 
medical service the members might need. 
After al, the employe should be willing 
to assume a part of his and his family’s 
medical expenses. 

“It was our conclusion that the regular 
hospital plan should not endeavor to do 
any more than help take the sting out 
of paying medical expenses. However, 
if the employe (or some member of his 
family) ever has something seriously 
wrong with him and instead of being in 
the hospital 10 days, is in for 100 days; 
and instead of receiving a surgeon’s bill 
for $100, receives four or five doctor’s 
bills totaling seven or eight huudred 
dollars, and needs special services and 
care of other types costing large 
amounts of money, this is the man our 
plan should help.” 

He continued: “One point we were 
sure of was that we wanted a plan 
which would give this kind of protec- 
tion to all of our employes—not just a 
few in the executive Group as some 
plans we had heard of had done. 


Cost a Factor 

“We found that one of the chief rea- 
sons why most other catastrophe plans 
we examined had been offered to the 
executive Group only was the simple 
fact that the cost—generally around $3 
or $4 a month or more—was too high to 
attract employes in the lower income 
groups. Therefore, if we were going to 
offer catastrophe coverage to all em- 
ployes regardless of their income, the 
cost to employes would have to be 
pretty low—much more inexpensive than 
any three or four dollars a month, a 
figure which we had seen used fre- 
quently in connection with catastrophe 
rates. So there was no question about 
it, cost was a most important considera- 
tion. 

“I should add here,” he said, “that 
while the company was not averse to 
the idea of subsidizing the catastrophe 
plan to some degree, at no time did we 
entertain any thought of paying the 
m< wor portion of the cost of the plan.” 

Mr. Stubbs further said that his com- 
pany found there were a number of 
types of deductibles in catastrophe 
plans, but basically they broke down into 
two groups: the fixed deductible and the 
sliding scale deductible. 

“We selected the sliding scale type of 
deductible,” he continued, “because we 
felt it was a more equitable formula 
than the fixed deductible was insofar as 
the lower income employes were con- 
cerned. We thought it only fair to as- 
sign a higher deductible to the $10,000 
a year employe than we did to the 
$3,000 a year man for two reasons: In 
the first place the illness of the $10,000 
a year man does not become ‘catas- 
trophic’ from an individual cost stand- 
point as soon as the illness of the $3,000 
a year man. 

“Secondly, once he begins to receive 
catastrophe benefits the $10,000 man be- 
comes a greater drain on the resources 
of the plan. This is because the $10,000 
a year man will insist on more deluxe 
accommodations in the hospital (private 
room, etc.) and will in all probability be 
charged more by his doctor(s) than the 
man earning $3,000. 

“From the standpoint of cost alone,” 
said the speaker, “it was necessary to 
integrate the catastrophe plan with the 
regular one. Moreover, we saw no rea- 
son why the benefits paid by the two 
plans should overlap. If the employe 
was reimbursed by the basic plan, there 
was no reason for the catastrophe plan 
to duplicate this payment to the slightest 
degree, so we set up our plan with a 
combined deductible of: first, any bene- 
fits due the —_ from the basic 
plan; and second, 5% of his annual sal- 
ary (with a minimum of $200 and a 
maximum of $500). 


Co-insurance Feature Added 


“To compel the employe to assist in 
the control of his ‘catastrophe’ expenses 
—the co-insurance feature was added. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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J. S. Phillips, 83, Dies 
After Long Career 


FORMED GT. AMER. INDEMNITY 
Served in New York ‘Scitdichasibinall as 
Supt. of Insurance Before Becoming 
National Bureau’s Gen. Manager 
Jesse S. Phillips, widely known in 
casualty-surety executive ranks, who 
was board chairman of Great American 
Indemnity and a vice president of fire 
companies in the Great American Group 
up until his retirement in 1950, died No 
vember 6, at his home in Bronxville, 
i ee the age of 83. He had been ill 
a month. Funeral services were held 
Monday, November 8, at the Reformed 

Church of that town. 

Jesse S. Phillips will be long remem 
bered for his great service to New York 
State, his busy years with the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and 
with the Great American Group. At his 
death he was a director of the comp< inies 
in this group. 

\ graduate of the Michigan Law 
School in 1893, he practiced law in 
Andover and Hornell, N. Y., until his 
election to the New York legislature in 
1900 as representative from Alleghany 
County. For the next 11 years he served 
as an Assemblyman. Thereafter, in 1915, 
he was appointed by Governor Charles 
S. Whitman as State Superintendent of 
Insurance, and in the same year was a 
delegate to the New York State Consti 
tutional Convention. It was at this con 
vention that Mr. Phillips first met Leroy 
\. Lincoln, then practicing law in Buf 
falo. Attracted by his all-around legal 
ae and personal integrity, Mr. Lin 

oln was later appointed by Mr. Phillips 
as counsel of the New York Insurance 
Department. This marked the beginning 
of his insurance career which eventually 
led to his becoming president of Metro 
politan Life. 

Mr. Phillips served a term as presi 
dent of NAIC, serving under three gov 
ernors. and was appointed Superintend 
ent of Insurance trom 1915 to 1921. He 
resigned after an outstanding career in 
the Department to accept the general 
managership of the National Bureau o 
Casualty Underwriters. The late Louis 
F. Butler, president of the Travelers, 
was head of a committee which named 
Mr. Phillips. He was also named counsel 
of the Bureau and chairman of the two 
acquisition cost conferences then operat- 
ing. 


Joined Great American in 1926 


When interests identified with the 
Great American Insurance Co. decided 
in 1926 to organize a casualty and 
surety running mate they invited Mr. 
Phillips to head up the new company 
He was glad to accept with one stipula 
tion—that he be permitted to bring 
along to the Great American his right 
hand man at the Bureau—G. I. Michel 
bacher who had made a fine record as 
its secretary-treasurer. This was agree 
able to the directors. 

Today Mr. Michelbacher is president 





Stanley V. Summers Dies; 
36 Years With Travelers 


Stanley V. Summers, 60, assistant 
claim manager with the Travelers in 
charge of workmen’s compensation 
claims at its 80 John Street (N. Y.) 
branch office, died November 4 of a 
heart ailment at his home in Syosset, 
L. I. Mr. Summers, who joined the 
Travelers in January, 1918, was consid 
ered one of the ablest claim men in his 
field and had a profound knowledge oi 
the compensation law and legal decisions 

Starting as an adjuster, Mr. Summers 
spent his entire Travelers career in the 
New York area. He was appointed su 
pervising adjuster in September, 1943, 
and assistant claim manager on January 
1, 1951. A graduate of New York Law 
School, he was a member of the New 
York State bar. He leaves his wife, two 
sons, two sisters and three brothers. 








of Great American Indemnity, a post he 
has held since 1943 when Jesse S. Phil- 
lips was elevated to board chairmanship. 

Mr. Phillips had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Great American Indemnity 
grow from scratch to a_ nationally 
known, highly regarded casualty-surety 
company, doing business from coast to 
coast and in some foreign lands. 


Mr. Phillips’ Affiliations 


One of the original members of the 
Advisory Insurance Board created in 
1933 to confer with the Superintendent 
of Insurance, Mr. Phillips served on it 
up to the time of his retirement. For 
many years he was a prominent member 
of the Republican Club of New York 
and the National Republican Club. He 
also served as a director of the First 
National Bank of Hornell, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of the Bankers Club of New York, 
the Siwanoy and Westchester Country 
Clubs, New York State ere of 
Commerce, Society of the Genesse, and 
national and state bar associations. He 
was chairman of the State C. of C. tax 
committee for many years. Mr. Phillips 
was also a member of the consistory of 
the Reformed Church in Bronxville. 

His first wife, the former Mary T. 
Cannon, died in 1939. In 1944 he married 
Emily M. Rosebery who survives in 
addition to a son, Francis W. Phillips, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Mary Phillips Gal- 
loway, both of Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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E. Rhea Hurd, Jr. on Competition 


(Continued from Page 39) 


kind of service as compared to the self- 
service offered by the direct writers but, 
in the final analysis, it will be your ac- 
tions and not our words which will con- 
vince insurance buyers. 

“T think it is safe to say, too, that 
we will never win this battle of profes- 
sional service vs. self-service by talking 
to ourselves. Although our industry’s 
attitude toward and understanding of 
public relations has changed consider- 
ably, I think you will agree that, except 
for a few outstanding instances, our rec- 
ord in the past may be summed up by 
paraphrasing a famous quotation: ‘Never 
has so much persuasion been used to sell 
so many who were already so sold.’ (I 
am talking about public relations 
not sales or sales promotion). During 
the past 25 years we have done a won- 
derful job of convincing each other that 
the American Agency System is best. 
Shouldn’t we, for the next 25, spend our 
energy and enthusiasm convincing insur- 
ance buyers? 

“Will we allow the enthusiasm gener- 
ated at this convention to die,” asked 
Mr. Hurd, “or will we devote more time 
to selling this system of ours to the 
people outside the insurance business 
who must be made to believe in us be- 
fore they are willing to buy from us ? 





“Now we offer clients 
complete protection” 





says Jerry Odell (left), 

of S. Odell & Son, 

Philade tahia, Pa., as 
Prudential Brokerage Manager 
Harry Brown (right) looks on 


Through Prudential’s 

Life Department Plan we’ve been 
building our clientele and 

increasing our income each year 

It enables us to supply our 

clients with a complete insurance 
service. And the Prudential man helps 
us provide just the right kind 

of life insurance protection for our 
clients. He’s right there with us 

when needed. Incidentally, even with 
all this help from Prudential, 

we still get the full commissions 


on each sale! 
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H. L. Kennicott, Jr., Kemper 
Group Assistant Secretary 


H. L. KENNICOTT, JR. 


Hathaway G. Kemper, president of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. and 
American Motorists Insurance Co., has 
innounced that H. L. Kennicott, Jr., has 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
companies. 

Mr. Kennicott, who is secretary of 
the procedures department of the com- 
panies, has had an important part in the 
development of the new “Kemper- Matic” 
six-month automobile policy which now 
is available in 24 states. 

He joined the Kemper organization in 
1938 after he was graduated from the 
University of Chicago. During World 
War II, he served as a civilian advisor 
to the Navy on electronics. 








Travelers Issues New Auto 
Coverage for Calif. Drivers 


The Travelers Insurance Co. an- 
nounced November 8 a new automobile 
insurance policy, called “Motorist’s Per- 
sonal Protection Plan,” which has been 
prepared for California motorists. The 
new coverage provides by endorsement 
to the auto liability policy, total disabil- 
ity and death benefits. California is a 
non-regulated state which permits the 
Travelers to issue this contract without 
formal approval of it by either the 
National Bureau or State Insurance 
Department. 

The Travelers calls its new program 
as a new dimension of automobile insur- 
ance which enables the insured to pro- 
tect himself and his family (1) through 
weekly indemnity and (2) through death 
indemnity. The plan applies irrespective 
of whether the insured, someone else, or 
both are at fault in causing an accident 
and, irrespective of whether in a two-car 
or pedestrian accident and other person, 
if liable, carries inadequate insurance or 
is uninsured. 








R. G. GALLAGHER IN NEW POST 

Robert G. Gallagher, of Wellesley, has 
been appointed health physicist in the 
home office loss prevention department 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Lord Countaulik: ‘Thonn, 
Employers’ Chairman, Dies 


Lord Courtauld-Thomson, chairman of 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., at its home office in England, 
died last week at the age of 89 in the 
sade Edward Hospital, Midhurst, Eng- 
land. He was widely known in insurance 
executive circles of Great Britain, and as 
a philanthropist. He was, in fact,  ele- 
vated to the peerage for his philan- 
thropic services to hospitals. 





Reduce Saskatchewan’s 
Compulsory Auto Rates 


Premium rates for Saskatchewan’s 
compulsory automobile insurance are go- 
ing to be reduced—a reward for good 
behavior by the province’s 315,000 
drivers. 

Accident rates which govern premium 
costs are down considerably from last 
year. Also down is the plan’s big de- 
ficit, a major factor in higher premiums 
announced last spring. 

Provincial Treasurer C. M. Fines, min- 
ister in charge of the government insur- 


AMER. MERCURY STOCK ISSUE 

American Mercury Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C., 
to the California Insurance Department 
to issue subscription warrants and to 
issue 10,000 of its $1 par value stock at 
a price of $2 per share to residents of 
California. 


has made application 





ance office which administers the plan, 
announced that he expected the $1,866,- 
000 the plan had gone in the red in its 
eight years of oper ration would be wiped 
out by the end of 1955. 
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} * can’t build a house without proper tools; 
neither can you build a successful insurance agency 
without necessary sales aids. 


Many substantial agencies today credit a good 
portion of their success to the effectiveness of the 
direct mail and sales help “tools” furnished by 


National Surety. 


Ask the agents who represent us. 
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A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


A. & H. CLUB OF N. Y. MEET 
Set for Nov. 15 at Hotel Shelburne; R. 


B. Perkins to Speak on Reinsurance 
Bill; Monks Heads Slate 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hold its annual meeting No- 
vember 15 in the Skyline Room of the 
Hotel Shelburne, New York. The guest 
speaker will be Roswell B. Perkins, as- 
sistant secretary, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare who will 
speak on “The Administration’s Rein 
surance Bill.” 

The annual election of club officers 
will take place during the meeting. The 
following names have been submitted by 
the nominating committee for ratific: a- 
tion by club members at that time: 

President—George F. Monks, New 
York Life; first vice president—Ronald 
H. Duncan, Commercial Insurance Co 
and Metropolitan Casualty; second vice 
president—Frederic W. Bumby, W. L 
Perrin & Son, Inc.; third vice president 
—Andrew G. Borden, Metropolitan Life; 
treasurer—Edward E. Anderson, Com 
mercial Travelers; assistant treasurer 
Raymond O’Day, Guardian Life; secre- 
tary—Edward S. Flyntz, Metropolitan 
Life; assistant secretary—John E. Sulli- 
van, U. S. Life. 





Casualty Actuarial Society 
Annual Meeting Nov. 18-19 


The 40th annual meeting of the Casu 
alty Actuarial Society will be held on 
November 18-19 at the Hote! Biltmore, 
New York. The program scheduled will 
include a panel discussion on “Progress 
Through Research” and “A Constr ructive 
Look at Social Security—Value vs. Cost” 
to be presented on the afternoon of the 
first day. There will be a reception and 
dinner that evening, at which Charles 
J. Haugh, second vice president, com- 
pensation and liability department of the 
Travelers, will be toastmaster. 

Friday morning will commence with a 
business meeting which will encompass: 
the secretary-treasurer’s report; admis- 
sion of new Fellows; election of officers 
and three members of the council 

The presidential address of Seymour 
E. Smith, associate actuary, casualty, fire 
and marine actuarial department of the 
Travelers, will be presented followed by 
a discussion of previous papers and 
presentation of new papers. 


GREAT NORTHERN ELECTIONS 

Directors of the Great Northern of 
Minneapolis have elected John H 
Hauschild, chairman; Douglas M. Farn- 
ham, president; George W. Harsh, Fred 
H. Sabin, Wayne Childs and Willard L. 
Craig, vice presidents, and Victor L 
Steinbauer, secretary and treasurer. 


RHODE ISLAND SPECIAL AGENT 

Employers’ Group of Boston has ap- 
pointed Edward C. Connelly as_ special 
agent in Rhode Island with offices in 
Providence. He has been with the Em 
ployers since 1951 


Allstate Progress 


(Continued from Page 39) 


when Allstate entered that field 
Ceremonies at Harrison Formal Opening 
A reception and dinner was held at 
Westchester Country Club to celebrate 
the formal opening of the Harrison 
branch office. Civic and business leaders 
of the community joined with Allstate’s 
officers in a tour of the building. The 
office, which began operations May 3, 
supervises eight district service offices 
and employs about 500 people. At the 
dinner Mr. Fentress praised the area’s 
civic spirit as expressed in active com- 
munity programs to attract new business 
and industry. 
Among Allstate’s officials participating in the 
ceremonies besides Mr. Fentress were J B 
Branch, senior vice president, field administra- 
tion; Henry S. Moser, vice president, general 
counsel and secretary; R. B. Pelton, treasurer; 
A. E. Spottke, vice president, public and indus- 
try relations; P. W. Briney, assistant vice presi 
dent; H. M. Mereness, vice president, eastern 
zone, and J. T. Moran, resident manager at 


Harrison. 
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Continuous performance guaranteed! 


Here’s one show that won’t close until it has _ projects are protected by bonds of this type 
reached a successful conclusion. That’s guaran- provided by The Employers’ Group Insurance 
teed — by a surety bond. Companies. Our experience and nation-wide 
Bonds covering the satisfactory completion of __ facilities serve communities and contractors 
all contracts on public projects are required by _ throughout the land — encouraging and assisting 
law. These performance bonds, also assuring _ the growth and development of both. 
payment of labor and material bills, are part and For surety bond information, call your nearest 
parcel of a contractor’s agreement. Employers’ Group Insurance Companies’ agent. 
Each year many of the country’s public works Or drop us a line and we’ll tell you who he is. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 110 MILK ST. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. BOSTON 7, MASS. 


THE HALIFAX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


This advertisement appears in Time, November 15 
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Pete Tumblety Dies of Heart Attack 


Picturesque Figure in A. & H. and Life Insurance for 50 Years; 


Did Outstanding Claim Work; Broke Up 


Murder Gang of Insurance Swindlers 


Peter E. Tumblety, 67, first vice presi- 
dent of the Empire State Mutual Life 
of Jamestown, N. Y., and in charge of 
its New York office ‘at 60 East Forty- 
second Street, died November 4 at his 
home in Pelham, N. Y. Apparently in 
good health he had spent the previous 
day in the office. His death which fol- 
lowed a heart attack was a shock to 
his host of friends, both in home office 
and field. 

Solemn high mass was celebrated for 
Mr. Tumblety at St. Catherine’s Church, 
Pelham, N. Y., on November 8, followed 
by — at the Gate of Heaven Ceme- 
ter 

“sp ete” Tumblety was one of the most 
colorful figures in the A. & H. and life 
insurance fields. As a claim man for the 
Columbian National Life where he be- 
gan his career as an office bov after 
attending public schools, including night 
school, some of his experiences were so 
dramatic that he became a legend in the 
industry claim associations. In all he 
was 50 years in the insurance business 
of which 30 were spent with the Co- 
lumbian National Life. During World 
War I he was one of the star investi- 
gators for the U. S. Navy. 

After leaving the Columbian National 
Mr. Tumblety became vice president of 
the St. Lawrence Life Association of 
New York in 1940. A year later as its 
president he arranged for its merger 
with the Empire State Mutual Life of 
which he was elected first vice president 
and a director. 

With the Empire State Mr. Tumblety 
did a major job in agency building, par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan New York 
area, and made his influence felt, too, 
in industry matters as a good will 
builder among State Insurance Com- 
missioners and their staffs. He had 
many warm friends in the ranks of the 
supervisory officials and all the way 
down the line in those quarters. 

In his busy career he also found time 
to serve as national director of Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, insurance divi- 
sion. Also, he was secretary and a di- 
rector of the Jefferson Insurance Co. of 
New York, a member of the Advertising 
Club of New York, Sales Executive Club 
of New York and of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


His Years With Columbian Nat'l Life 


Pete Tumblety made his debut in the 
insurance business as an office boy for 
the Columbian National Life of Boston. 
It was his first job and he found it very 
exciting. Only a few days after he went 
to work the company held a dinner at 
which all of the executives and other 
employes attended. Pete was greatly im- 
pressed and considerably excited when 
informed that he was privileged to at- 
tend the affair. From seeing pictures in 
Boston newspapers of banquet scenes he 
formed the impression that all males 
who attended such events could not do 
so unless they wore Tuxedo coats, stiff 
white collars and white evening dress 
neckties. 

Wondering how he could outfit him- 
self in this manner he went through a 
lot of agony until learning that such 
regalia could be rented from Boston 
pawn brokers. Pete raised enough money 
to pay the rental fee of $1.50. When 
he showed up at the banquet, wearing 
a dinner coat which would fit a fat man 








TUMBLETY 


PETER E. 


and hung close to his ankles, and wear- 
ing a white bow tie (no longer white), 
around a collar also too large, he not 
only found himself the only employe 
present in evening garb, but immediately 
became the sensation of the dinner. It 
was one of the funniest hits in the his- 
tory of Boston night life. The situation, 
however, made no hit with Pete as he 
was so embarrassed that for a long pe- 
riod he had a distaste for public dinners. 

He eventu lly became the head of the 
company’s claim department where he 
began to attract attention as one of the 
outst anding claim and most aggressive 
investigation men in America. Among 
reasons for this were his characteristics 
of courage, a keen sense of curiosity, an 
extraordinary energy and a knowledge 
of human nature which enabled him to 
spot phonies and crooks in an uncanny 
manner. When he started on what he 
thought was a crooked claim he _ fol- 
lowed the trail as intently and _ per- 
sistently as a bloodhound chasing an 
escaped convict in a swamp. 

Two Outstanding Cases 


One of the outst nding ¢ ases in which 
he worked resulted in the exposure and 
capture of a gang whose objective was 
murdering people and collecting insur- 
ance on their lives. The center of the 
scene of operations was Ludlow, Mass. 
The companies began to have so many 
claims originating in that area that it 
was apparent that insurance companies 
were being swindled. Assigned to the 
investigation by the Columbian National, 
Tumblety did remarkable work and 
proved that there was substitution in 
the medical examinations; that the real 
beneficiaries were not those actually ex- 
amined. Among those involved was a 
doctor who was a party to the sub- 
stitutions. 

Another case where Tumblety rang 
the bell was a claim of a man whose 
application gave his occupation as cloth- 
ing merchant. Tumblety succeeded in 
learning that the “merchant” was really 
an international gambler who swindled 
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Perkins Names Chairmen 
Of Bureau Committees 


COMPRISE 37 NEW APPOINTEES 


R. S. Schoonmaker, Jr., Heads 1955 
Annual Meeting Committee; General, 
Individual and Group Divisions 

Bureau Chairman Alfred W. Perkins, 
vice president, Union Mutual Life, has 
named the chairmanship list of 1955 of 
the Bureau of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. There are 37 new appointees 


to the standing committees and sub- 
committees. 
Among the general committees, Mr. 


Perkins is chairman of the governing 
committee, top ranking body of the or- 
ganization. Dr. E. S. Williams, medical 
director, the Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, is to head the advisory committee 
on economics of financing medical care. 
The agency i he will be under the 
guidance of Michael J. Denda, vice 


president, Union Mutual Life. Robert S. 
Schoonmaker, Jr., secretary, A. & H. 
department, Berkshire Life, is to be 
chairman of the 1955 annual meeting 
commitee. 

The claims committee will be under 


the chairmanship of Douglas N. Morri- 
son, assistant secretary, Aetna Life, with 
W. L. Bates, vice president, Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. of New York, heading the 
finance committee. The chairmanship of 
the auditing committee and the nominat- 
ing committee goes to John F. Lydon, 
manager, A. & H. department, Ocean 
Accident. 

Berkeley Cox Heads Law Committee 

3erkeley Cox, general counsel, Aetna 
Life, will head the law committee, and 
the medical section committee will be 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Harry E. 


Christensen, medical director, Union 
Mutual Life. Dr. A. F. Seibert, associ- 
ate medical director, Travelers, is to be 


chairman of the committee of three to 
cooperate with the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors Association. 

The membership committee will be 
under the chairmanship of Everett D. 
Armantrout, sales research director, 
Provident Mutual Life, and Robert K. 
Metcalf, vice president, Connecticut 
General Life is the new chairman of the 
planning committee. The public rela- 
tions committee will be under Chairman 
Stanley F. Withe, secretary, advertising 
and publicity department, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. 


Individual Committees 


Henry R. Roberts, secretary, accident 
department, Connecticut General Life, is 
to be chairman of the individual insur- 
ance committee. Among the other indi- 
vidual committees, the conservation sub- 
committee will be under the guidance of 
Francis J. Haran, assistant secretary, 
accident department, Connecticut Gen- 
eral age with George L. McDowell, sec- 
retary, A. & H. division, Commercial In- 
surance eae of Newark, heading the 
franchise insurance committee. 

The health insurance subcommittee 
will be under Chairman C. E. Stevens, 
manager, A. & H. department, Standard 
Accident. Albert. E. Haskell, assistant 
secretary, A. & H. department, Aetna 
Life department, Aetna Life, will guide 
the subcommittee on hospital- doctor re- 
lations. Robert W. Mage th manager, un- 
derwriting division, & S. department, 
New York Life, he: eS the hospital ex- 
pense insurance subcommittee, with R. 
E. Ryan, superintendent, A. & H. de- 
partment, Royal-Liverpool, becoming 
chairman of the major medical expense 
insurance subcommittee. 

The methods and proc edures subcom- 
mittee is to be under Chairman Douglas 


J. Moe, assistant secretary, U. S. Life. 
Charles Seavey, second vice president, 
Union Mutual Life, will head the non- 


cancellable insurance subcommittee and 
the educational seminar committee. 
Robert W. Pope, superintendent, per- 
sonal accident and Group department, 
Emplovers’ Liability is the new chair- 
man of the risk selection subcommittee 
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Elect Juergens Pres. of 
General Agents Assn. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT OF OMAHA 


“Going Up In 1955” Was Theme of 
Recent Annual Meeting; Skutt, Long- 
worth Predict Continued Expansion 

“Going up in 1955” was the theme for 
the Mutual of Omaha and U nited Benefit 
Life annual general agents’ association 
meeting recently held at the two com- 
panies’ home offices in Omaha. C. H 
Juergens, general agent for’ Mutua! of 
Omaha in New York City, was elected 
president of the association. He succeeds 
Roy Morgan of Atlanta, Georgia. 

A note of confidence and optimism 
for future growth and expansion of the 





C. H. Juergens (left) and Roy Morgan. 


two companies was noted throughout 
the meeting. 
Both V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual 


of Omaha, and N. Murray Longworth, 
president of United Benefit Life spoke 
of the growth of the companies during 
the past year, and predicted continued 
expansion in 1955. 


Claim Payments Exceed $587,000,000 


Mr. Skutt told the general agents that 
Mutual of Omaha’s claim payments now 
exceed $587,000,000. 

Other association officers elected were 
C. L. Gurney, Cincinnati, Ohio, first vice 
president; B. F. Helmbrecht, Buffalo, 
second vce president; D. L. Acrez, Reno, 
Nev., secretary; and W. T. Halliday, 
Jr.. Birmingham, Ala., treasurer. 

With President Morgan presiding, 
panel reports were given by Gene 
Vernon, Jackson, Miss., on office man- 
agement; Howard Coffey, Portland, 
Oreg., conservation; H. R. Lamme, Day- 
ton, Ohio, public relations and adver- 
tising; Harold Hiner, Tucson, Ariz., 
prospecting and sales promotion ; Gordon 
McCown, Manchester, N. H., recruit- 
ing; and Chet Elson, Waterloo, Iowa, on 
morale. 


Emerson Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent of Mutual of Omaha, Gale Davis, 
vice president and Howard Dewey, as- 


sistant vice president, discussed general 
plans for 1955, which included expansion 
of the company’s national sales training 
program. 


President Longworth of the United 
Benefit life, and R. J. Taylor, United's 
vice president, outlined life insurance 


plans for the coming year. 
1955 ermety oa Plans 


In the final session, H. Carden, vice 
president of Mutual oe Piet told 
about advertising plans for 1955, which 
will include continuation of network 
radio and television activities, and the 
widespread use of Sunday supplements 
for newspaper advertising on a_ local 
level. 


Jim Farlee, assistant vice president in 
charge of sales promotion, discussed 
merchandising tie-ins and sales promo- 
tion plans for next year. 

Meade Ch: umberlin, assistant public re- 
lations director, for the two companies, 
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Centralization of A. & H. and Life 
Depts. Part of W.L. Perrin’s Expansion 


A centralization of its accident, health 
and life insurance departments has re- 
cently been completed by W. Perrin 
& Son, Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, New York, 
one of the largest of the multiple line 





est producing agency units for A. & H. 
in the country. 

Realizing that life and A. & H. are 
personal lines which go hand in hand, 
Mr. Ullman took over the development 


Left to right—Fred W. Bumby, Julius L. Ullman and Warren R. Rehman. 


agencies in the country. In keeping with 
the expansion plans of Julius L. Ullman, 
executive vice president of the agency, 
this centralization now signifies that “we 
are prepared to give insurance brokers 
improved facilities in the handling of 
their A. & H. and life insurance needs.” 
Mr. Ullman, who has supervision of 
these departments, reports that paid-for 
life business is ahead by 12% for 10 
months of 1954 and A. & H. production 
is “substantially ahead.” He points out 
that this encouraging growth is a reflec- 
increased use of Perrin facili- 
ties in these lines by general line insur- 
ance brokers. Furthermore, it is in line 
with the course chartered by the agency 
at the beginning of the year; to encour- 
age brokers to put grez ater stress on 
their development of the personal lines 
The agency’s success in pursuing this 
course is particularly satisfying to Mr. 
Ullman who, throughout his 35 years 
with W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., has 
championed the cause of the general in- 
and his potentialities for 


& H. and 


tion of the 


surance broker 
successful solicitation of A. 
life business. 

Ullman’s Career 
president of the Accident & 
Hee ilth Club of New York, Mr. Ullman 
is now serving on the executive commit- 
tee of New York Board of Trade’s in- 
surance section. He is a member of the 
Life Managers Association of New York, 
the local Life Underwriters Association 
and the General Agents and Managers 
Conference of NALU. 

His insurance career began in 1919 as 
an office boy to Charles Bellinger, then 
head of the agency’s A. & H. depart- 
ment. oe many years he was assistant 
to Mr. Bellinger on A. & H. production 
and iF rarmcire ation. Mr. Ullman was 
made manager of that department in 
1929 and under his guidance the A. & H 
production of W. L. Perrin & Son has 
climbed steadily until today the premium 
volume built up has earned the agency 
the reputation of being one of the larg 


past 





McGILL CITES MAIL ADVERTISING 

Patrick McGill, of the Reuben H 
Donnell mail order specialists, 
addressed a recent meeting of the Acci 
dent & Health Underwriters Association 
f Los Angeles, on the subject of “There 
Is a Substitute.” In the course of his 
talk he declared that the old slogan 
“nobody reads the mail advertising” no 
longer is a factor. 


Corp., 


of the life insurance department of the 
agency in the latter part of 1948. 

The death of Charles Bellinger, head 
of W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., the early 
part of that year resulted in a reorgani- 
zation in which Mr. Ullman prominently 
figured. Along with Lloyd Vosseller as 
president, he was elected executive vice 
president. For the past six years he has 
had full responsibility for the life and 
\. & H. departments. 


Travelers Health Assn. 
Answers FTC Charges 


DECLARE THEIR ADS ACCURATE 


Company Alleges Commission Is With- 
out Jurisdiction Under Public Law 15; 
Hearing Set for December 15 


Travelers Health Association of Omaha, 
Neb., through its attorneys, Fraizer & 
Fraizer of Lincoln, has filed its answer 
to the complaint of the Federal Trade 
first alleging that the Com- 
because 


Commission, 
mission is without jurisdiction 
of full regulation by the Nebraska In- 
surance Department within the meaning 
and scope of Public Law 15. 

The answer then states that the sen- 
and pages quoted by the FTC 
lifted out of context 
largely from a series of 
company sends to 
prospective members. There is no ad- 
vertising or presentation made to the 
public at large, but these direct mailings 
are made to selected and preferred lists 
of individuals furnished and recom- 
mended by present members of the as- 
sociation, 


All Advertising True and Accurate 


tences 
complaints are 
from the whole, 
letters which the 


The answer alleges that all of its ad- 
vertising statements are true and ac- 
curate and that none of its advertising 
is false, misleading or deceptive. For ex- 
ample, the FTC complaint criticized the 
company for saying the following: 


“There is no age limit to which a 
member may continue protection. 
“There is no age limit to continue 


membership and no increase in premium 
to those of advanced age.’ 

The company’s answer says such 
statements are true; that it has never 
cancelled the policy of a member on ac- 
count of advanced age, and that it 
presently has members 80 years of age 





Ever 


offices in the United States, 
week in 1953 


a fine company to sell for. 


Mutual 





warts Everything 
RIGHT NOW! 





Nothing satisfies a policyowner like getting his benefit check QUICK 
when he’s been sick, hurt or disabled. That’s one reason why Mutual of 
Omaha has maintained its lead, year after year, as the largest exclusive 
health and accident company in the world. Mutual of Omaha is famous 
for PROMPT PAYMENT OF BENEFITS . . . through 110 local service 
Canada, 
Zone. Mutual of Omaha sent out more than 11,000 benefit checks every 
. an average of more than $1,200,000 a week 

63 million dollars for the year. A fine company to insure with .. . 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal 


ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBR. 


V. J. SKUTT, President 
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President 


or more. In addition the company says 
that there has never been an increase in 
premiums because of advanced age of 
a member. 

The answer then goes on to comment 
on the various items complained against 
by FTC and the answer alleges truthful- 
ness and nondeceptiveness in each in- 
stance. 

The company further says that it has 
complied with trade practice rules rela- 
tive to advertising promulgated by the 
FTC on February 3, 1950, although it 
never signed up for the rules. It is not 
a member of the Insurance Advertisers 
Association but is a member of the 
Federation of Commercial Travelers 
Companies. 

The answer also states that 
pany actually pays claims 
maintains a loss ratio higher 
national average. 

The company has informed the FTC 
that it will be ready to proceed with 
the hearing on the date set, December 
as | 


the com- 
fairly and 
than the 


Pete Tumblety Dies 
(Continued from Page 47) 


people playing cards with him on ocean 
ships bound to and from Europe and 
South America. The insurance on his 
life was for a large amount. 

Mr. Tumblety did not boast of these 
and similar achievements, but when 
asked about them he proved to be a 
fascinating raconteur. 

In more recent years, and largely be- 
cause of some experiences as a reinsur- 
ance intermediary, “Pete” Tumblety be- 
came unusually well posted in knowing 
internal situations with a number of 
insurance companies. One experience in 
this connection which gave him a lot of 
satisfaction was when a vice president 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. asked him to 
come down to the bank’s offices at Wall 
and Nassau Streets and tell the low- 
down on a insurance company which a 
client of the Morgan house was con- 
sidering buying. Pete arrived and the 
conversation started in this way: 

“We have been told of your knowl- 
edge of these stock ownership situations 
in insurance companies and we wonder 
if we may ask what you know of the 
situation with the XYZ company.” 

The company was not bought by the 
Morgan client but the incident gave 
Pete a great kick 


He is survived bv his wife, Mrs. 
Margaret Ford Tumblety; a son, Dr. 
Joseph P. Tumblety, and a daughter, 
Margaret A. Tumblety, who is agency 


secretary in the New York office of Em- 
pire State Mutual Life. 
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Cannot Treat A. & S. 
Business as Side-Line 


EVERETT TELLS EXPERIENCE 


Prudential Second Vice President Sees 
Advantages in Balance With 
Life Insurance 


Chicago—After three years’ experience 
The Prudential is convinced that acci- 
dent and sickness insurance is “a good 
business to be in—completely in and 
pushing for it—not in it half-heartedly,” 
according to Ardell T. Everett, second 
vice president of the Prudential who 
spoke during a symposium at LIAMA’s 
annual meeting in Chicago this week. 

“Upon first exploring the possibility 
of entering the Sickness and Accident 
insurance business, we had many con- 
cerns about its effect on life insurance 
sales, the cost of the program, and the 
type and amount of training needed 
for all employes, including sales person- 
nel,” said Mr. Everett. “Many of our 
concerns did not materialize. Life pro- 
duction was effected very little and then 
only for the brief period of initial train- 
ing on Sickness and Accident insurance. 
We are now convinced that life insur- 
ance men are habitized producers of life 
insurance only—they do not turn to dis- 
ability sales easily but only through coni- 
stant education. 

Costs as Factor 

“The matter of costs in entering the 
business of Sickness and Accident is 
important. If you are going to do a 
complete job and develop the right im- 
pact, it requires investment of capital, 
and I might add more than you'll nor- 
mally contemplate, plus continued in- 
vestment in follow-up training and sales 
promotion. The extent or volume which 
you wish from disability and/or hos- 
pital business will largely determine your 
going expenses and the extent of your 
unit costs. The type of company organi- 
zation you employ and the degree to 
which you integrate Sickness and Acci- 
dent with life practices have direct cost 
considerations. 

“We learned early that, if you want 
the business in volume, you can’t just 
develop a line of policies and make them 
available to the agency forces. You must 
go in with full steam—with the banners 
flying. Management must understand 
that getting Sickness and Accident busi- 
ness is a must, not to the exclusion of 
life insurance but in balanced propor- 
tion. His management future and the 
promotional opportunities of his men, 
therefore, must depend upon well- 
rounded production, including all lines 
the company offers. 

“Training for experienced life agents 
must be geared to life insurance sales 
experience. From the beginning we 
preached the philosophy that disability 
insurance must be an addition to life 
insurance and not a substitute therefor. 
Disability and hospital insurance was 
sold as a door-opener to the more ex- 
perienced life producer. The agent will 
accept the fact that Sickness and Acci- 

dent coverage offers the opportunity to 
sell more life insurance to otherwise 
cold or repeat prospects. 

“Sickness and Accident insurance can’t 
be treated as a different product; it 
can’t be excluded from any major com- 
pany sales plan. At first we didn’t in- 
clude it in all agency plans for confer- 
ence or convention credit, or in agent 
financing to the fullest extent. To the 
extent that we did, we did so on a pre- 
mium basis. The result was casual in- 
terest on the part of management and 
the agency forces. We now convert 
Sickness and Accident premiums to an 
insurance factor and include sickness 
and accident in every phase of life 
Standing and financing. We want bal- 
anced production, but we are not  par- 
ticularly concerned with the percentage 
of business from any source. 

Training Answer to Problems 

“We have found after three years 
that the answer to many of our early 
problems is in the area of training. | 
don’t mean by “plain book learning” but 


by joint field selling and case discus- 
sion. In other words, again it is a man 
agement problem. I might add that it 
is not unlike getting men into advanced 
programing, business insurance, pen- 
sions, and other phases of the business. 

“The differences in underwriting can 
have an early effect on life agents. As 
you know, some prospects can obtain 
life insuurance and can’t get some Sick- 
ness and Accident coverages. When an 
agent runs into a direct comparison, he 
is disturbed and disturbs his fellow 
agents. The fact that Sickness and Ac- 
cident coverages are largely written non- 
medically, dependent therefore upon 


doctor and hospital reports and their 
attendant delays, very often sucoursges 
agents during the early stag After 


two and a half years, we Seal ‘that 
sales force has generally 
sound technical background and 
have learned to accept most of the 
ferences. 
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they 
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Sickness and Accident a Hot Market 


“These are some of the 
we see 
ket is " currently 


newspaper and 


a hot market 


Magazine stories, 


state and Federal inquiries and investi 


gations, and a host of other factors 


advantages 
The Sickness and Accident mar- 

The 
the 


such 


as agitation for health insurance is 
causing tremendous buyer interest. | 
am not going to comment on some of 
the industry concernments. 

“We do believe that, if properly in 
stalled, Sickness and Accident insurance 
will complement life sales and vice 
versa. We know that Sickness and Ac- 
cident sales lead to more life sales and 
help the agency forces in the matter of 
client service and agent compensation 

“The same trends and same_ prob- 
lems are being observed in 15,000 of our 
district agents who entered the Sickness 
and Accident business during the late 
ummer.” 





The chill that makes 
Sates | in: America’ s 
Supermarkets 


IGGEST sales-producer in today’s modern 
food market is the self-service freezer. Demand 
for dependable refrigeration equipment has sky- 


rocketed. 


So have sales of freezer units built by Copeland 
Refrigeration Corporation, Sidney, Ohio. From a 
small beginning. Copeland has become the larg- 
est supplier of such units to the food industry. 
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U.S. F.& G. has contributed to the rapid 
growth of Copeland Refrigeration Corporation 
by providing bonding and insurance coverages 


essential to the success of business operation. 


what you do or where, 
coverages to meet your needs. 


Whether you produce refrigeration equipment 
or use it, own a business or a home, no matter 


there are U.S. F.& G. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.&G 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
ONDS 


States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Major Medical Panel 


(Continued from Page 43) 


We selected a 75-25 co-insurance provi- 
sion which means that the catastrophe 
plan would pay 75 cents and the em- 
ploye 25 cents of each doilar of medical 
expense incurred. We could have had 
an 80-20, 85-15, or 90-10 plan, but se- 
lected 75-25 because again we were able 
to offer catastrophe coverage on this 
basis at considerably less cost to our 
employes than if we had decided to use 
one of the more liberal co-insurance 
formulas.” ; 

He pointed out that a number of 
other important but lesser decisions still 
had to be made. “One of these was the 
maximum benefits to be paid by the 
catastrophe plan,” he said. “We set this 
at $5,000 for a single disability which is 
the maximum generally set on these 
plans. There is also a limit of two years 
from the time the disability begins for 
benefits to be paid. 

“We felt that the plan should pay all 
reasonable and necessary expenses for 
any kind of a catastrophe, illness or in- 
jury. Therefore, we excluded only work- 
men’s compensation and maternity cases 
from payment of benefits under the 
plan; and the only medical services not 
covered are those for dental work and 
eye glasses or refractions. 

“The plan was offered at first to em- 
ployes only—not to members of their 
families,” explained Mr. Stubbs. “Again 
this was done so that we could offer 
this new type of insurance at such a low 
cost that no one could afford to turn it 
down. This cost, incidentally, was 35 
cents per employe each four weeks. We 
were of the opinion that if we could get 
our employes acquainted with catas- 
trophe insurance—show them how it 
works and the great benefit it might be 
to them some day—that it would be a 
relatively simple job to extend this cov- 
erage to their families at some future 
date. 

“From the time the plan went into 
operation on October 9, 1952 to Septem- 
ber 9, 1954, a total of 843 individual 
catastrophe claims have been submitted 
witls an average of approximately two 
claims per individual. During the time 
the plan has been in operation we have 
had to pay the maximum benefit of 
$5,000 in only two cases.” 


Laird on Standard Oil’s Plan 


Mr. Laird as the third and final 
panelist said that the major medical in- 
surance plan which his company started 
to develop for all its employes finally 
evolved into one for executives only. He 
explained : 

“In July, 1952, we asked for bids from 
seven insurance companies on a_ plan 
incorporating the following principles : 

“For any one illness or injury, this 
plan will operate as follows: (a) the 
member pays all hospital, medical, and 
surgical expense up to a fixed deductible 
amount, such as $300 or $500; (b) after 
this deductible is paid, the major plan 
will pay a fixed percentage, such as 
75%. The maximum paid by the insur- 
ance company under the major plan is 
limited to a fixed amount, such as $5,000; 
(c) the member will pay the remaining 
percentage, such as 25%, and (d) the 
premium will increase with salary. 

“Finally, the plan would be made avail- 
able if possible to employes whether 
members of AIC, CPS, some other plan, 
or none. It would be offered to all em- 
ployes, divided into various earnings 
brackets. This was to facilitate securing 
the required 75% participation as far 
down in the earnings bracket as em- 
ployes _ interested.” 

Mr. Laird explained: “It was felt that 
any plan designed should be available to 
all three Groups of employes, indem- 
nity-type plan members, service-type 
plan members, and non-members, if they 
otherwise qualified 

“The major plan we decided upon is 
designed to cover the three Groups as 
follows: (a) indemnity-type plan mem- 
bers with $100 deductible; (b) service- 
type plan members with $175 deductible ; 
(c) others with $900 deductible. 


80% of Total Amount 


“The plan,” he continued, “pays bene- 
fits equal to 80% of the total amount by 
which the covered expenses incurred by 
an employe on behalf of himself or any 
insured dependent exceeds the deducti- 
ble amount for each accident or sickness 
(including any complication or recur- 
rence thereof) up to 24 consecutive 
months but not to exceed $5,000. The 
plan does not provide benefits for hos- 
pital confinement in a veterans’ hospital 
or for surgical, medical or other treat- 
ment, services or supplies received in or 
from such hospitals. 

“Covered expenses are all reasonable 
and necessary expenses incurred as a 
result of accidental bodily injury or sick- 
ness while under care of, and at the 
direction of a licensed physician and 
surgeon, for (a) services provided by a 
lawfully operated hospital; (b) surgical 
and medical care; and (c) other services 
and supplies listed. Serious considera- 
tion was given to the reasons for in- 
cluding all employes or excluding em- 
ployes earnings less than $500 per 
month. 

“Prior to initial installation,” con- 
tinued Mr. Laird, “it was decided to 
make the initial offering to those em- 
ployes in salary brackets of $500 per 
month or more. If employes in these 
salary brackets made the required per- 
centage enrollment, then the plans 
would be offered to employes in lower 
salary brackets, if demand developed.” 

However, he continued: “Only em- 
ployes earning $750 a month or more 
qualified, and the plan was installed for 
that Group effective December 1, 1953. 
This covered 1,254 employes. 


Experience Under Major Plan 


“Since our major plan has only been 
in effect 11 months, we do not have 
enough experience to make _ positive 
statements on the future of the plan. It 
has only paid an average of $265 for 62 
claims. However, there were 24 cases in 
which the total bills received exceeded 
$1,000. The average paid by the major 
plan in these cases was $474. 

“If we further consider the four cases 
in which the total bills received exceed 
$2,000, we find an average paid by the 
major plan of $1,088 or 35.3% of the 
total bills received. In order that the 
major plan may be seen in its true per- 
spective, it must be pointed out that in 


(. H. Juergens 
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outlined a stepped-up 1955 public re- 
ations program. 

Walter Kiernan, 
Omaha’s “Greatest Moments in Sports” 
NBC television show, was the guest 
speaker at the annual banquet, which 
concluded the meeting. 

George Richardson, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Bert Clifton, Wichita, Kansas, 
C. H. Juergens, New York City, and 
Lyle Hiner, Phoenix, Ariz., were in 
charge of the program arrangements. 

C. H. Juergens’ Career 


Mr. Juergens is a graduate of Creigh- 
ton University, class of 1930, where he 
got an LL.B. degree. The same year he 
entered the claim department of the 
Mutual of Omaha. In 1934 he was trans- 
ferred to the legal department where he 
specialized in claim settlements. He was 
next promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of claims. 

His shift to the production side of 
the company’s operations came in 1937 
when he was named general agent in 
Kansas City. For four years he occu- 
pied this post, doing an outstanding job 
of production. In 1941 Mr. Juergens was 
given further recognition by transfer 
to New York City where he was ap- 
pointed general agent. His agency has 
consistently been among the Mutual’s 
leaders and for the past three years has 
led in A. & H. production. 





each of the above analyses the basic 
plans have covered more than 50% of 
the total of the bills received. 

“The loss ratio for all 62 cases under 
the major plan during these same ten 
months was about 51%. This is expected 
to increase, however, as dormant claims 
are reopened. In fact, the underwriter 
advises that a minimum period of three 
years’ experience is needed before the 
figures begin to have real value. 

“All of us recognize,” concluded Mr. 
Laird, “that the ultimate success of a 
major medical plan depends to an im- 
portant degree on the cooperation of the 
medical profession. If the doctors in- 
flate charges or prescribe services not 
required either because the patient has 
demanded it or because he has major 
medical insurance, then the cost of these 
plans eventually may become prohibi- 
tive.” 





Provident’s EXCLUSIVE Long 


Term Salary Continuance group 
insurance plan provides generous 


tax-free monthly payments to 


groups of 15 or more. 
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disabled executives for long periods of disability. 


employer is guaranteed and the plan is tailor made for executive 


Brokers will want full details of the plan for their present clients 
and as an entree for prospective clients. Our brochure J-9 tells the 


A copy is yours upon request. 


VIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattanooga -Since 1887 
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Manuals for Local Officers 


A set of 11 instruction manuals for 
the training and guidance of local asso- 
ciation officers has just been released 
by the International Association of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters. Subjects 
of the manuals are as follows: 

Instructions to the chairman of the 
state convention, “Choose the Plan” 
directory committee, membership com- 
mittee, program committee, public rela- 
tions committee, law and _ legislation 
committee, publicity committee, disabil- 
ity insurance sales course, leading pro- 
ducers round table, duties and responsi- 
bilities of zone chairman, and instruc- 
tions to officers affiliated with the In- 
ternational. 

The manuals are currently being is- 
sued in mimeographed form, but are in 
the process of preparation in printed 
form, according to William G. Coursey, 
managing director of the International. 





NEBRASKA DISC COURSE 
The Nebraska Accident & Health As- 
sociation will conduct a DISC course 
from May 5-7, 1955, according to Gene 
Spotts, Service Insurance Agency, Im- 
perial, Neb. 


A. & H. Bureau Chairmen 
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Mr. Pope will also guide the special 
hazards subcommittee. 


Wickman to Guide Substandard Risks 


Committee 


J. M. Wickman, manager, A. & S. in- 
surance, Mutual of New York, will be- 
come chairman of the substandard risks 
subcommittee. The legislative and In- 
surance Departments committee is to be 
headed by Paul H. Rogers, assistant sec- 
retary, A. & H. department, Aetna Life. 
John F. Lyndon, Ocean Accident, will be 
chairman of the occupational classifica- 
tions committee 

The policy language committee will be 
under the direction of Carroll J. Mc- 
3ride, secretary, Travelers, with Theo- 
dore O. Schwarz, accident treasurer and 
actuary, Standard Accident guiding the 
statistical committee. 


Group Committees 


Among the group committees, George 
E. Light, secretary, Travelers, will be 
chairman of the Group and _ statutory 
disability insurance committee, and 
James T. McCrystal, manager of Group 
administration, Home Life, will direct 
the operations of the administrative pro- 
cedures subcommittee. The blanket in- 
surance subcommittee will be under the 
leadership of E. H. Marshall, assistant 
secretary, A. & H. department, Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America. 

William J. Reid, assistant secretary, 
Travelers, is to head the claims proce- 
dures subcommittee and the educational 
seminar subcommittee is to be under the 
direction of M. D. Miller, associate ac- 
tuary, Equitable Society. The subcom- 
mittee on hospital doctor relations will 
be headed by Harold R. Leidholdt, as- 
sistant secretary, Group department, 
Travelers. 

Arthur M. Browning, assistant vice 
president, Group department, New York 
Life, will be chairman of the required 
policy provisions subcommittee. The 
statistical procedures subcommittee will 
be directed by Harold V. Lyons, Group 
aap State Mutual Life Assurance 

O. 


Toledo A. & H. Assn. Meets 


The Toledo Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters and the Ohio state 
association sponsored a recent meeting 
on new developments in the field. 
Speakers were Harry L. Hill, Madison, 
N. J.; Harry K. Reid, Birmingham, Ala., 
and L. A. McKinnon of Flint, Mich., 
who is president of the International 
A. & H. Association. 

Parker R. Arnett, president of the 
state association, presided. 
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All Automobile insurance is the same 


until 


HIS message, appearing in leading na- 
j yor magazines, is another big plus 

for agents who represent The Travelers. 
It goes on to point up the difference between 
Automobile insurance policies—featuring the 
services of the local agent. 

It says, “Being able to get in touch with a 
Travelers representative no matter where you 
are in the United States or Canada—and 
knowing that he’s ready to serve you—is a 
wonderful comfort. Far better, you’ll agree, 
than fending for yourself, and then beginning 
a chain of correspondence. 


vouuse It 


“When an accident occurs, The Travelers 
man will see to it that your rights are pro- 
tected, and relieve you of the responsibility of 
dealing with strangers—in a strange place. 

“A Travelers Automobile policy is backed 
by the services of 40,000 representatives and 
the largest claim service organization of any 
company issuing Automobile Liability insur- 
ance.” 

Why don’t you see your nearest Casualty 
manager and find out about all forms of Trav- 
elers Automobile insurance. Like your clients, 
you will be well served by The Travelers. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES - Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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REINSURANCE, TOO, 


by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 






































